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J. B. LAWES AND JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. | through the Journal of the Royal Agricultw- 
Nearly twenty years ago, an Hnglish land|raZ Society of England, the Agriculturad 
owner, JoHN Bennetr. Lawes, instituted on} Gazette, and the Payee of the Linglish As- 
his home farm, at Rothamstead, in Hertford-| sociation for the advancement of Science, pe 
shire, some experiments on the action of dif-|riodicals which are scldom seen by American. 
ferent chemical combinatiozs when applicd as, farmers: and it is to be egretted that. with’s 
manures to the various crops of Leet agri- | sing sle exception, none of Me, Lawes articles 
culture. In 1843; he secured the assistance of| have ever been repanlished in this country. 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert, and commenced oa a larg e| When he associated himself with Mr. Lawes, 
seale a series of experiments on wheat, turnips ,|Dr. Gilbert had but recently returned from 
beans, peas, tares, clover, &e. Dr. Gilbert, as- ‘Giessen, where he received the diploma of 
sisted by other able chemists, devoting his en-| Doctor of P Paatinghut from Prof. Liebig, and 
tire time to the work. it is not improbable that he entertained some 
A field of 14 acres, after having been im-| of the views of this distinguished chemist in 
poverished as much as possible by the growth regard to the manurial requirements of plants 
and removal of four crops without manu ire, was |Be this as it may, it is evident that the ma 
divided into upwards: of thirty plots, and set|nures used the first year on the wheat field 
apart for a serics of jae its on wheat. | Were selected with reference to the “smenerad 
Another field of eight acres, of similar’ so fl | ueors y. ” They wére composed of the conati- 
was prepared in the same we y, divided into a! tuents of the askes of the wheat plant. They 
number of plots and devoted to a series of e: ee applied i in various quantities and combi 
periments on turnips. Another field of simi-| nations, but Sau a in every wmstance to tm- 
lar soil was treated in the same way and devot-| crease the yreld of Ba Guita On the other hand, 


v 


ed to experiments on beans, peas, tares, d&c. | where : amnOn was used, the crop was greatly 


£ Yi 


The various plots have been kep t distinct to increased ; aad this, in a word, bas been the 


Chee 


the present time, and in the phic ficld each | prominent result of the experiments on wheat 


pu 


plot has been sown to wheat every year. In every &§ subse: quent year throughout. 


te lu ak 


the turnip field, turnips have been grown on| These egults were thought t to be inconsistent 
each plot every year up to the present time.! with the mimeral theory. ‘They were supposed 
So of beans, peas and tares. lto prove, that although a soilabounded with the 
One plotin each field has been left without! mineral elements of plants i in an available con- 
any manure since the commencement of thel dition, the atmosphere, rain and dews could not 
experiments. The other plots were dressed | g apply ammonia § suiiicient for a maximum Grop 
with some one or more of the organic and mor-! of wheat. 
ganic elements of plants. The produce from| Prof. Licbig, en the point of editing a new 
each plot was kept separate, and the weight of| edition of his “Chemistry in its Application to 
grain, straw, &¢:; and in the case of turnips the Agriculture and Physiology,” has had occa 
weight of buds and leaves accurately ascer-| sion, ashe tells us, to examine the agricultural 
tained. The increase of produce over and, journals, in order to acquaint himself with the 
above that obtained from the continuously insta esults ck pr ‘actical experience, that have been 
manured plot was aseribed to the particular pul blished since the appearance of the last edi- 


manure used. ° tion of his book, in 1845. The result of thig 
Some of the results af these experiments examination has led to the simultaneous pub- 
VOL, xyi--4 
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lioation in Germany, England, and the United 
States of a pamphiet entitled “The Relations 
of Chemistry to Agriculture, and the Agricul- 
tural Experiments of Mr. J : B. Lawes.” The 
Object of the pamphlet we will allow Liebig to 
state in his own words: 


“Tho experiments of Lawes, of Rothamstead, are 
distinguished above all others by their extent and 
duration; and since the conclusions that their au- 
thor has Geduced from them stand in contradiction 
%o the principles which I have taught in the above 
work, 1 consider his so-called practical criticism 
of scientific views especially adapted to serve as 
am example to convince agriculturists how neces- 
ary itis to select a correct method of experiment- 
ing, when, thereby, an opinion or doctrine is to be 
eenfirmed or refuted.” 

<All the experiments of Lawes prove precisely 
the contary of that which, in his opinion, they should 

ve. 1 consider them, indeed, as the firmest sup- 

ort of the theory which they were originally in- 

tended to combat, and the facis which he bas ascer- 

tained, teach so many important doctrines in refer- 

ence to the cultivation and manuring of the soil, 

that I hold them to be of very special value to the 
thoory of agriculture.” 


Lawes’ experiments are “the firmest sup- 
port” of the “principles” taught by Liebig, 
and are of “very special value to the theory 
of agriculture,” and calculated to teach “mony 
important doctrines in reference to the culti- 
vation and manuring of the soil.” What, then, 
axe the principles taught by Liebig, and what 
aro the results of Lawes’ experiments? 

It is by no means easy to answer the first 
question. An eminent German philosopher 
has raid that Leibig’s writings “swarm with 
contradictions ;” and Dr. Rugo Mohl charac- 
terises his style as one ‘“‘which leaves the reader, 
on almost every important topic, in perfect 
wancertainty what it really is that Liebig 
means.” 

The principal point of difference between 
Lawes and Liebig is in regard to the so-called 
“mineral theory,’ which Mr. Lawes thought 
embodied in the following sentence in Liebig’s 
«Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and 
Physiology”: ‘The crops on a field diminish 
or tncrease in exact. proportion to the diminu- 
tion or increase of the mineral substances con- 
veyed to it im manure.” Licbig says Mr. 
Lawes appcars to be unacquainted with -any 
ether sentence in his book, “avd this sentence 
he has entirely misunderstood.” Again he 
gays, “Itis impossible to believe that he (Mr 
Zawes) had any knowledge of this theory or 
was acquainted with my doctrines, otherwise, 
how could he have declared my opinions to be 
inconsistent with his experimental results ?” 
Again, “It is not,difficult to refute the views 
of another, if we attribute to him false asser- 
tions which he has not made,” Again, “Phat 
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the mineral theory of Liebig is a pure inven- 
tion of Mr. Lawes’ might be clear to every 
one.” Again, “My remark * * cannot be 
considered incorrect because Mr, Lawes has 
misunderstood its sense.” _ sal 
Leaving out of the question the work on 
“Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture 
and Physiology,” in which Liebig now declares 
he did not teach the “mineral manure theory,” 
let us see what, he has written elsewhere, and 
also what others, besides Mr. Lawes, have 
taken to be his meaning. . In a letter to the 
Revue Sctentifique et Industrvelle, Liebig says: 


» 


“In ashorttime I intend publishing a work which, - 


I trust, will be interesting in the present state of ag- 
riculture. You are aware of the great importance 
which theoretical persons attachto the presence of 
ammonia inmanures; so much so, that in France 
their value is estimated by the quantity of azote or 
ammonia they contain. For myself, for the last threo 
years I have partaken of the common opinion, and 
regard the azote as not only useful but also neces- 
sary; but my last experiment, as well as careful 
observation, have lately compelied me to alter my 
opinion.” 

If we can understand language, Liebig ‘here 
plainly states, that he formerly thought ammonia 
“notonly useful but necessary,” but that experi- 
ments and observation have compelled him to alter 
his opinion. In other words, he is now compelled 
o thins ammonia neither necéssary nor wsefw as a 
manure. 

“Tt bas been demonstrated,” he continues ‘that 
ammonia is a constituent part of the atmosphere, 
and that assuch it is directly accessible and absor- 
bable by all plants. If, then, the other condttions 
necessary to the growth of the plants be satisfied— 
if the soil be suiiabic—if it contains a sufficient 
quantity of alkalies; phosphates, and sulphates, 
nothing will be wanting; the plants will derive 
their ammonia from the atmosphere, as they do 
carbonic acid. We know well that they are en- 
dowed with the faculty of assimilating those two 
alimenis; and I really cannot see why we skould 
search for their presence in the manures we use.” 

In other words, if plants are supplied with their 
appropriate mineral food, they will obtain ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere, and we need not care to 
apply itin manure. Yhe following sentence also 
indicates that Liebig considers ammonia unne- 
cessary : 

“Phe question of the necessity for emmonia in 
our manures resolves itself into the question of the 
necessity for animal manures, and upon the solu- 
tion depends the entire future prospects of agricul 
ture; for as soon as We can dispense with bulky 
farm-yard manure by the use of artificial prepa- 
iations, the productive power cf our fields is placed 
in our own hands.” . 

In an article “On the Principles of Artifi- 
cial Manuring,” written at Qeissen, in 1845, 
occur the following sentences: 

“Tt results from this with certainty, that-the min- 
eral substances which are furnished by the soil, 


= 
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«the same 
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and which are found again in the ashes of plants, | 
are their true food ; that they are the conditions 
vegetable life.” 

“The fertilizing power of ma 
mined by weight, as its effect. is ta direct raiio ta iis 
among in. the mincral clements of ike foed of plants.” 


The following argu 


\ 


This is certainly explicit. 
ment is tothe same effect: 


vif th 1ese elements (the ashes vf plants) are pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity and in appropriate pro- 
psa teal the soil contains the conditions which 
rencer the plant capable of absorbing carbonic 
acid 
haustible 
eeUENS 
organism. 

“If we ie not restore io.a meadow the elements 
with: drawn, its fertility decreases. But its ferti ity 
ee unimpaired, with a dué supply of anima! 
excrements fini idand s olid, and it not only remains 
the sane but inay be increased by 
mineral substances alone, 


ana 


renders their 
tneir 


storehouse for them, and 
capable of .being assimilated by 


ae 
such as remaia after tae 

combustion of ligneous plants and other vegeta- 

bles, namely; . asies. nt the whale 

nourishment which vegetables receive from the soil, 

By furnishing them in sufi ic ent quantities to our 

meadows, we give to the plants growing on them 

the power ot condensing a ay nd absorl bing carbon and 
nitrogen by their surface.’ 

‘Must not, we ask,.the effect of 


Ashes S COrFeSS 


e 
° 
” 
a 


the solid and 


flaid excrements, which are the ashes of planis and 
‘grains burned the italics are Liebig’s| in the bo- 
- dies of animals and of man, be dependent upon 


t Must not the fert SHES pdstiltene 
from their application be, to a certain extent, * 
independent of the a ammonia they contain? W ould 
not the eifsct be precisely the same in promoting 
the fertility of cultivated plants, if we had evapo- 
rated the urine and dried and burned the solid 
excrements before adding them to the soil? Sure- 


Cause 


ly the cerealia and leguminous plants which we) 
| substances tha 


cultivate must derive their carbon. and nitrogen 
from the same source whence the graminea and 
leguminous plants of the meadow obtain them. 
No doubt can be entertained of their capability to 
do so.” Letters on Chemistry, last Lendon edition, 
page 514, 

“Nothing can be more certain than the fact that 
an exportation of nitrogenized products does not 
exhaust the fertility. of a country ;. inasmuch as it 
is not the soil, but the atmosphere, which furnishes 
its vegetation with nitrogen. It follows, conse- 
quently, that we cannot increase the fertility of our 
fields by a supply of nitrogenized products, or by 
salts of ammonma alone sf but rather that their pro- 
duce increases or diminishes in a direct ratio with the 
supply of mineral elements capable of assimilation. 
* * * If we supply along with she ammonia all 
the conditions necessary. for its assimilation, it 

‘ : 

*We are now quoting from the last edition of Liebig’s 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry, published in 1851, subse- 
quent to the publication of Mr. Lawes’ results. J his qual- 
afying clause was not in the former editions, where the 
sentence reads ‘Should not the fertility resulting from their 
application be allogether independent of the arimonia they 


contain? ” 

tHere, again, this qualifyina clause was notin the for- 
mer editions, which read—“We cannot inerease the fer- 
tility of our fields by a, supply of nitiogenized manure, 
or by salt of ammonia. ” The change of the word manure 


to products is also significant. 


and ammonia from the lak which is an inex- 


upply Pt 
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hill 2 rr merece ee 

aes to the Dae aa of the plants ; bat if 
this artificial supply of ammonia is not given, they 
can derive ail the required. nitrogen from the at- 


ure can be deter-/| mosphere.”-—Lid 517. B 


These quotations require no comments Mr. 
Lawes is severely censured for supposing that 
Liebig taught that theory which ascribes the 
effect and value of manures to. thei inorganic 
constituents of plants waich they contain. 
Liebig thinks Mr. Laie has read only one 
sentence of his book, and. misunderstood -that 
Let us see, th ercfore, what others have 
unde! rstood Tnebig to mean. 


admixture of caustic ie wi he ni ial Lt ail 
objected to.on the,around of .the 


ereby - 


comp sition which would th 


ensue, and the consequent evolution and waste 
“of ammoniacal pas; bat we baye the high au- 


4505 ‘7 ef Nsnaed Tee eon 
thority Of -guieD1e 4 


of | human feeces as Manu 


tia 1s that tl Ke) 


clicacy 
re dee ae de 
Q, it 


pend 
a de- 
priving niga soil of smell, we do aie inish 
lis 3 value asa fertilizer.” In other words, dri- 
ving off the. ammonia of manure does not de- 

its fertilizing value. 

Dr. Wessenborn, writing from Weimar to the 
London Furmers? Magazine, vol...15, 373, 
says: 

“The great rule ot Prof, Liebig’s new system of 
manuring is the following: Let the fields not be 
manured with stable dung, nor with any. sort of 
dung whatever that contains organic (vecetable or 
ee ee tances along with its organic (mireral) 
prineipies. This mineral manure the farmer has 
to procure Ae by incinerating all the vegetable 
be has reaped, and which he can- 
not profitably sell or consume on,his farm, ¢spe- 
cially by burning the straw; or by applying to @ 
chemist with a view of having both he soil to be 
manured and the ashes of plants to be cultivated 
duly analysed, and of getting piepared, conforma- 
biy to the result of such analyses, an artificial ma- 
nure (mineral manure--manure of ashes) contain- 


i ing the very mineral food that the plant wants, and 


that isnot already contained inthe ground. * * #* 
The farmer saves (by the new.system of manuring) 
almost the whole of the expenditure for transport- 
ing manure to the fields, as the weight of the mine- 

ral manure he wants is only 26 per el of that of 
the stable dung hitherto used.” 


In one of his lectures, Mr. Karkeck adverted 


“to the doctrine recently introduced by Prof. Lie- 
big, which under estimated the influence of organic. 
manures in the soil and attached the more impor- 
tance to the inorganic constituents of plants, by 
keeping a supply “of which in the soil, he is of 
opinion that the carbon and nitrogen which are 
necessary for the growth of plants will be supplied 
through the atmosphere. This is a theory altogether 
opposed to the experiments which he (Mr. Kar- 
keck) had placed before them that day, and it was 
also opposed bo Tiebig’s previous teaching ’"— Far. 
Mag.,vol. xv. 26!). 


Prof. Ki, N. Horsford while with Prof. Lic- 


e 
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big at Geissen, will be considered good authori- 
y inregard to the views of Liebig on this point. 
In a letter to Prof. Webster, dated Geissen, 
May 1, 1846, he says: \ 

~ “You are aware that Boussingault has express- 
ed the opinion, after a variety of experiments, that 
the value of manure is in near relation to its per- 
eentage of ammonia. Malder has, you know, 
written much in support of the view that ulmic 
and humic acids, ulmates, humates, etc., in one 
form and another, minister largely to vegetation. 

* * Liebig differs from them all. * * He 

takes the position that the sources of carbon and 
nitrogen are carbonic acid and ammonia in the 

i See 

air. : sil 
“Itis obvious (from analysis of soils and rain: 
water) that the ammonia spread on fields in the 
ordinary distribution of barn-yard products is of 
no moment, The quantity with usual falls of rain 
greatly excceds, in the course of a season, any coaceiva- 
ble supply by human instrumentality, *.* * 

Careful and numercus analyses of rain water and 

snow by Boussingault, Lawes, Way, and others 
prove beyond cavil, that “with usual for unusual} 
falls of rain” no such quantity of ammonia is con- 
veyed to the soil, as is here stated. We think 
that Prof. Horsford will now admit that “ten \tons 
of ordinary barn-yard manure contain more am- 
mecnia than is carried to an acre of land in twelve 
months by usual falls of rain.” This fact greatly 
weakens the force of Prof. Morsford’s argument; 
but one object in quoting his remarks is not to at- 
tempt to point out where they conflict with more 
recent investigations, but simply to show that Mr. 
_ Lawes is not the only person who understood Lie- 
big to'teach “the mineral manure theory.” 


“Dut ifin the manure heap and the liquid accu- 


mulations of the barn-yard, transported to the feids 
the ammonia be not the chief ingredient, or an im- 
portant one, t@what are we to attribute the unques- 
tioned value -of stable products and night soil 7 
Prof. Liebig has shown that if plants be manured 
with the ashes of plants of the same species, as the 
grasses of our western country are wien burned 
over in the fall, they are supplied with their na- 
turalfood. * * Let us consider what these ashes 
are, and what manure is. Herbivirous animals 
‘derive their nourishment from the vegetabte king- 
dom exclusively, their food being. grass, grain, 
roots, ete. These, with their organic and inor- 
. ganic matters are eaten. A portion of them is 
assimilated, becoming bone, muscle, tendon, fat, 
etc. Another portion is voided inthe forin of ex- 
crementitious matter. In process of time, the 
bones and tissue follow thesame course. What to- 
«day forms the eye, with its sulphur, and its phos- 
_ phorous, and carbon, ete., will have accomplished 
~ its office, and left the organism to mingle with the 
excrements or escape as carbonic acid and water 
fromthe lungs. At length all the wnorgantc mati- 
ters will. re-appear in the: voided products, * * 
he animal organism has performed the office of 
amill. Grain was supplied. Instead of appear- 
ing as flour and bran and the intermediate meal, it 
appears after intervals of greater or less length, 
in soluble inorganic salés in the liquid excrements, 
an soluble inorganic saltsin the solid excrenents, 
‘ 


nea 


and in carbonic acid and water. Now, after burn- 
ing a plant, what remains? It contained when 
growing carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
as organic bodies, and water. It contained also, 
in variable proportions, common salt, potash, soda, 
magnesia, lime, iron, phosphorous, sulphur, and 
silica. The first four were expelled in the com- 
bustion. The remaining ingredients, for the most 
part, remained unchanged. Had the plant gone 
into the body of an animal, and in the course of 
its evolutions through the organism lost its car- 
bon, hydrogen, uitrogen, and oxygen, the remain- 
ing ingredients would have been the same as be- 
fore. la one case the plant would have been burn- 
ed in the organism; in the other, ina crucible. 
The ashes and the-excrements are substantially the 
same. * * Night soil and guano are the ashes 
of animal and vegetable organism burned in ani- 
mal bodies. They are the ashes of plants—the 
essential food of plants. 


nures.” . 


We might multiply such quotations from 
our agricultural literature of the past decade: 
ad liittum, but the above are sufficient to show 
that Lawes and Wolf are not alone in ascrib- 
ing the “pure mineral theory to Liebig.” 

His pupils and followers, as well as those, 
who differed with him, evidently understood 
Liebig as asserting that if the inorganic consti- 
tuents or ashes of a given species of plants 
were supplied in sufficient quantity, and in 


‘proper condition, we should obtain a maximum 


yield; that the crops on a field increased or 
diminished as these mineral elements were sup- 
plied or withheld; that the mineral manure 
patented by Prof. Liebig, was an embodiment 
patented by Prof. Liebig, was an embodimen 
of his views; and that “sooner or later, they 
(farmers) must see that in this so-called ‘mine- 
ral theory,’ in its development and ultimate 
perfection, lie the whole future of agriculture.” 


un 
£ 


Liebig, in his recent pamphlet, denies ever 
having entertained these views, and admits, 
very reluctantly, however, that Mr. Lawes’ ex- 
periments prove them to be erroneous. He 
DOW Says: 

‘TI consider ammonia and its salts exceedingly 
useful, and indeed ‘at present even, perfecily indis- 
pensable as &@ means of increasing the produce °of 
our fields beyond a certain limit, without the use 
of stable manure.” 6 

Surely there is some difference between this 
sentence and the following one, which will be 
found in the"first edition of Liebig’s “ Letters 
on Chemistry,” but which has been altered im 
the subsequent edition, published since the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lawes’ papers: | 

“It follows consequently, that wo cannot in- 
crease tho fertility of our fields by a supply of ni- 
trogenized manure, or by salts of ammonia; but 
rather that their produce increases or diminishes, 
ina direct ratio with the supply of mincral ele- 
iments capable of assimilation.” 


It is evident from these and other sentences 


Hence their value as ma-_ 


which might be cited, that Liebig has changed 
his views in regard to the value of ammonia 
asa manure; but it is still very difficult to 
determine “what it really is that Liebig 
means.” Perhaps he may accuse us, as he 
has Mr. Lawes, of having read but one sen- 
tence in his book, so we beg leave to state be- 
forehand that we have read it over carefully 
several times, and that we are still in doubt 
as to the real position of the learned author 
on the subject it is the special object of the 
work to elucidate. He has made some “agri- 
cultural experiments” on a ten acre field, and 
in summing up his couclusions from them, 
says: ‘“ My experiments, which occasioned 
mean outlay of 8,000 florins, ($3,200,) or 
$320 per acre, show indeed that to make a 
soil fertile, which is barren from want of active 
(soluble) ingredients, and not on account of 
unfavorable physical condition, requires an 
outlay greater than the purchase of the most 
fruitful soil; but in this L was in no way dis- 
appomted. What I wished to arrive at, was 
well worth the sacrifice. What I have ar- 
rived at is, [now, surely, he will state his con- 
clusions on the value of mineral manure; but 


as 
Se 


alas, no! what he has arrived atis only] che} 


firm conviction that the time must come when 
agriculture will be carried on as an art, ae- 
cording to scientific mrinciples, and not accor- 
ding to mere recipes.” 

Liebio brings forward these experiments as 
Licbig brings forward these experiments 
practical evidence of the correctness of his 
opinions, and they are, therefore, worthy of 

attention. He says: 


from a single one of my mixtures,”’* 


The cause of this ig ascribed to the richness 
_.of the garden goil. This.led to purchase a 
i 
* Prof. Horsrorp, in one of his letters from Geissen, 
(Culiwator, 1846, page 139,) alludes to these experiments 
as follows: ‘In the spring, (1844,) preceding my arrival 
-in Geissen, the Professor planted some grape.scions under 
the windows of the laboratory. We fed them, tf I ma 
use such an expression, upon the ashes of the grape vine, 
or upon the proper inorganic food of the grape, as shown 
by analysis of its ashes. The growth has been enormous, 
&e. 1 was shown pots of wheat, in different stages of 
their growth, that had been fed varicusly—some upon the 
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ten acre field, “distinguished from all other 
land in the vicinity by its almost perfect. in- 
capacity to support the ordinary cultivated! 
plants ; I do not believe that in an entire yeaur,. 
so much grass and fodder grew upon it at 
would sustain a single shecp.” This was, un-- 
questionably, a poor soil; and the mind reeallix: 
instances of similar soils having been renders. 
fertile by the ordinary processes of agriculture: 
The farms of the late Judge Buel, and D. 7% 
T. More, of Waterleit, N. Y.; and many iz 
the county of Norfolk, England, were exez- 
blowing sands, but now are as remarkable fox 
fertility as they once were for barrenness. 
This result has been attained principally: 
through growing crops.of clover and turnips, 
by plowing them in, or consuming them oa the 
farm, and returning the manure, ¢hus supply- 
ing organic matter and especially ammenia, 
from the atmosphere. This, however, is sino 
ply a deduction from certain theoretical consiz- 
jcrations, founded ou Mr. Lawes’ experiments » 
and we have frequently expressed the wisl: 
|that experiments with ammonia salts, organix 
matter, and mineral substances, might be im- 
stituted on similar soils. By applying ammo 
nia on one plot, organic matter on another, the 
various mineral manures on others, and 
mixture of these in different quantities and 
| proportions on others, and reserving one plot 
jwithout any manure atall,we might obtats 
decisive information on this interesting sub— 


fan 


OM, 
Bi 


ject. -Let us see what kind of experiments: 
yes hier SERS: 
the great Geissen Professor instituted. 


No part of the field was left without avy; 
A quantity of mineral mauure was 


one quarter pound of the same mineral wen- 
nure. “On separate divisions of the fels. 
i were cultivated wheat, rye, barley, clover, pata- 
toes, maize, beets, and Jerysalem artichokes.” 
Would it not have been better, instead of h 
ing nine different crops and only one kind of 
mineral manure, to have had nine differen 
manures, and only one-crop? If the ashes o% 


is 
ye We 
Ss~ 
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plants represent the manure best adapted for 


their growth, no one compound of mineral my-- 
nures could be best suited to both wheat amd 


inorganic matters they needed according to the analysis of) clover, maize and beets. 


their ashes—others had merely shared the tribute of the 
general soil. The results in numbers I dont yet know 
In appearanee, no one could be at a loss to judge of what 
might be expected. * * The jexperiments of Pref. L, 
which I have alluded to, are full of interest. not alone as 
sustaining the views he has expounded, [what views, if not 
thoze of the mineral theory ?} but as also showing that the 
treasures in the shade of inorganic manures, heaped up in 
geome quarters of the globe, may be made to equalize the 
fruita of labor in ether regions.” 


1 
Ny) 


“ Some patches received saw-dust, one nothing» 
but stable-manure, another a mixture of the main. 
eral manure with an equal quantity of stable-dumg: 
Beside this stable-dung, no other animal substances 
nO ammoniacal manure was used on the whats 
‘field. Qne small plot had added to it several wae. 
ron loads of soil fromea forest; another receir 
the same, mixed with tue mineral manure.” 
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Tn other words, the whole » fired was dressed 
agith the sane mineral manure. Some plots 
had stablo-dung, and some forest soil with and 
without an additional quantity of the swie 
No purely ammoniacal 


AE AIS LET 


So 


manure. 
matter was used. The poor impoverished soils 
of Maryland, Virginia, ‘&e., hate been made 
excellent crop iy the 


to yield an ap 
eof a small quantity of aminoniacal guano 
Who knows whether such would not have 


heen the case with < Li ebig’ 3 
Cortainly, in tastitutine §sier tific y experime 
shere could have been no harm’ in try 

«Phe crops the first year,” says 
‘4uyned out $0 moderate, so bad, i: Kea ct ti 
WO deta ils are given, ‘Phe yield. of bari ips, o! yi 
ver and potatoes, did not suffice for keeping one 
eow. Inievery case, however, wacre organic 
manures conta lalog ammonia were used, the 
crops “! were heavier than elsewhere.” The 
7 ah mannroa arihe bl ate ble 3 me nd mit é 
Waeas Manure Wiod pba Gi Gung al mine 
rails was equal to-any in the ne! ighborhood. is 
Why not have tried a plot with stable dung, 
without any minerals ? 

Tt must be evident to all that the first 
yoar’s ‘esults of Liebig’s experiments are 
strongly in favour of organie or ammonia cal 
manures. We are told that in the second, 
third, and fourth years the a ese i 
nroductivencss, though no details at all are 
given, Ta 1849, Licbie’s gar “dc ener “ pur- 
chased the whole field, and i the mdustrious 
man, who eould not afford to buy ee 


manages with profit the pow well-conditiones 
little farm; assisted, during the summer 
months, by a “Title business, In sellmg re 
freshments, he is able to support himself nd 
family, keeping two cows, & and annually rais- 
ing several head of cattle; and he has ac- 
uired enough to enable han to enlarge his 
beildings; and all this without ammonia or 
humus, and only by help of mineral 
manures.” 

This is certainly a very gratifying result. 
After expending on ten acres of land $3,200 
sory mineral manures, &c., an imnélusttious 
Dutchman, by the aid of a little business, in 
\ which probably his wife and children engaged, 
‘was enabled to support himself; and all this 
without'the aid of ammonia! "Was if ever 
heard before that a man could get a living 
from ten acres of land, in close proximity to 
a large city? But let us see whether this 
was aveomplished without the aid of ammonia 
The forest muck, saw-dust, and stable-manure 
used the first year, all contained ammonia, 
and the crops were m2ch the best where they 
aereused. Liebig says: 

‘Since the precent owner came into possession, !D 
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the stable. manure and all the animal exere bs 
produced on the premises, and espicially the urine, 
have been collected with the greatest care, and of 
course have been incorporated with the soil.” ' 
In other words, great care has been used 
to save all the ammonza and iméorporate ib 
Pik the soil, and fair crops, after a period of 
eight years, have rewarded the care and kill 
of “the cultivator. Who ksews bat this same 
result might bave been attained im one year, 
by an application of ammonia? If thoat 
i) capaole of supplying all the 
that plants require, why was if 
on this field, which’ had been | 
| all the mineral ele- 
the dung aud 
aepalion. them 
mor ioe need 
master ! 
itis the 
woat Liebig inte ened they 
e;and they are the only experi- 
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prove ; 
¥ 
ments brought pred to susta a bis position. 
ian 4° 

After disparaging Mr. Lawes’ experiments 
Lieb: re 
Liebig says " 

* The sinzle probles 2 woareiy of scientific agricul- 
ture at the present time, is to establish in p lace of 
a change of ci tops, a a change or succession of ma- 
aures, whieh shall enable the farmer to. grow on 


his fe! ds that ci ‘OD, whieh, under the cireur mstances, 
will be most pr: ofitab! e. How w simple a form would 
the labors of a farm assume, cou! ld he ecntinnous- 
ly cultivate the same plant on the same field.” 
This is certainly a good idea, though an old 
e; but how shall we ascertain what manures 
| = ad PE the same crops? Liebig 
a ihcel book a petens for “ a preparation 
of net ane based upon analysts of plants, 
which were estimated to provide a given species 
of plants with a nourishment it “would need 
throughout a series of years”’ That these 
compounds utterly failed in Germany, Ha- 
gland, and America, is notorious. The idea 
was a splendid deduction, but, unfortunately 
for the farmer, so far from revolutionizing 
agriculture, as wag predicted, it proved what 
might have been foreseen, that deduction 18 
not a safe guide in scientific agriculture, We 
shall probably incur Liebig’s displeasure by 
referring to this unfortunate manure spccula- 
tion. He has brought forward a number of 
sentences from his various works to show that 
he did not teach “the pure mineral . theory ;” 
but this patent mineral manure, which is a 
vractical embodiment of the theory, is not so 
easily disposed of; hence the bitterness man- 
ifested on the subject. 

Liebig’s eo mineral manures have ¢on- 
fessidly failed to solve ‘the single problem 
worthy of scientiie agriculture ” We. can- 

not, by their use, “ continuously cultivate the 
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samotplant on the same’ field. mp Now, though here’ ammonia aM, ol are ee frou 


Mr. Lawes does not think it desirable to culti- | ‘gas liquor for agricultural pur poses. Shalt we — 


vate the same crops on the’same’land, he has!condemn the use of ammonia salts, becavse 
succeeded ‘in doing so to an extent which one! they are not at present extensively ' manufac- 
would suppose from the above sentence, should | tured, while we have the means of inercasin 
have secured the approbation of the great |their production to an almost unlimited 
German chemist. There is now growing on| extent? 5 | 
Broadback* the twelfth annual wheat crop,| But Mr. Lawes has not “recommended the 
and the crop of last year, ( 1854,) was the larg. use of- ammonia salts insthe pro oduction of 
es? yet harvested from it; one plot yicldihs 55 \wheat.” My Lawes tells us, indeed, that am- 


bushels of wheat per acre. So with the tur-/} monia is specially needed for the pre oduction of 
nips on Barnfield ; the thirteenth annual crop| wheat; but he has never advised farmers to 


od 1d 


is DOW growing, and though the soilis rather use sninata salts ut their pre esent price, Ye 
too heavy to be well adapted for turnip culture, /used thom in his experiments because they 
yet good crops are obtained, fully equal, as we} enabled him, for a special object, to apply am- 
Imow from our own observation, to those; monia free from the organic and midera? 3 mat- 
grown in the neighborhood, under the ordinary | ter united with it in barn- -yard manure, guano, 

stem. of rota wtibb So in Geescroft, twelve rape cake, &c. These experiments led | him fo 
crops of beans have been grown in twelve years, the convictiowt that ammonia, in ordinary agri- 
and removed from the soil, and yet as good |culture, is greatly needed on all our wheat. 
crops are obtained as the farmers could desire. soils, but he has never recommended farmers 
Se of peas and tares. Clover is an exception ; to ai ataed bis example, and purchase expensive 
no matter how lavishly and variously it is}ammonia salts. He points ‘to cheaper sources 
manured, clover will not flourish continually of it. What these sources are, we shall ses 
on the same land. But with other crops, Mr |further on. 


ce I 1 Y ay nt e . e ° 

Langone solved ue ea rae aaa Professor Liebig, in some parts of his late 

4 re) Oo a} ° ° 
or bes ue dene Mf 1 presen" work, appears to labor under the impression 
price of wheat and“ammonia, Mr. Lawes Or) that Mr. Lawes affirms that if ammonia be 
any other intelligent agriculturist, can not only present in sufficient quantity ia the soil, the 
Salk wheat continuously ty the same one wheat plant can grow without minerals. We 
4° 3sY4 1Q Beis 
hae a grow at ee 2 RBar, baal i cannot understand how any one could arrive 
rs teats, toe? be Wi i ae ae W at such a conclusion from Mr. Lawes’ writings. 
; Wii pene se ee se a we pied Certainly he has never written any thing which 
ushels by an application of from $12 to S15} rayors such an idea: while he has repeatedly 
worth of manure. If wheat sells for 80 cents aelaiad that the “rowing plant must have. 
to $1 per bushel, oar i system will not pay }| within its reach a NT of the mineral 

if it is worth from $2 to $3 pet bushel, noth-| constituents of which it is to be built up.” 
war hie be eee profitable. He also fully admits that the atmosphere and 
Soe aN ee _ jraia-water are capable of supplying plants with 
“So to explain the action, and recommend the|a eonsiderable quantity of ammonia. On these 

: gene We 

use of ammonia salts in the prodaction of wheat, ive main points, Liebig aud Lawes are aoreed. 


as Mr. Lawes has done, appears to be mockery of | 2 . . : 
the presené state of agriculture; for all the salts In what, then, do they differ? It is obvious 


now manufactured in Europe, are not enough to 
supply the fields of the kinedom of Saxony with 
the quantities used by Mr. Lawes.” ply because it is Lmpeesibls to determine what 
Lebig at present. teaches.. Brom the general 
tenor of his works, we conclude that he be- 
lieves, or did believe anoug other things, that. 


This appears to usa very lame argument 
What if salts of ammonia are not now manu- 
factured in sufficient quantities? If farmers 
can obtain what they want at present, shall 
they not use them? | The ammozia salts used 
in agriculture or commerce, are made princi- 
pally from the refuse liquor of the gas works ; 
and in nearly every city in Europe the greater 
portion of this liquor runs to waste.* In this 
‘country, we koow of but one establishment 


acid, &c., exist in the ashes of a plant, is the 
best proportion for them to exist in the ma- 
nure adapted for their growth. Tho ash of 
wheat contains 50 per cent of phosphorie acid ; 
that of turnips only 10 per cont.; therefore, a 
manure for wheat shite | contain five times ag 
tauch phosphoric acid as a manure for turaips. 
That Lichie and bis followers have taught thig 


* Proadbark is the name of Mr Lawes! experimental 
wheatfield. All the fields in England are named. Barn- 
Jield, taba Hosefiel/, are the names of the exper- 
luvental! turnip, bean, pea, tare, aud clover fieldg, 
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that they do differ very essentially, but in- 
what exact particulars, it is hard to say, sim-. 


the manurial requirements of a plant are re-.' 
presented by its ashes. . In other words, that» 
the proportion im which potash, phosphorie.. 
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Fe nae a ae a screen OED pike faa i apy See iitihd siibiabeetataal 
_dieetrime, eanno: be denied. Mr. Lawes’ ex-| From these, few experiments, which. we @6r:.).» 
:ypeaments prove this idea erroneous. | lect from 2 aryp. ner Bring similar resulttg, ~) | 
“iebig, we have shown, taught that if plants! it will bo seen that even the first. year shows &): 
azure supplied with & swfhoent quantity of their | great difference between the manurial require-. 
cam constituents, they will obtein all the am-/ments of the wheat and turnips... On wheat, @.. 
waonia they need from the atmosphere. Mr... heavy dressing of superphosphate of lime, wé 
Yarwes’ experiments show this partly right, phosphates of magnesia and potash, and sili. 
sand rostly wroug. They show. that wheat, /cate of. potash, gave an increase over the. um. 
wikigh contains’ only a comparatively small; manured plot of only three pecks per acre; 
equantity of nitrogen, (ammonia,) requires for | while on turnips, the superphosphate of lime e 
m yaaximum erop, very much more ammonia, | ¢rebled the crop. The 56 Ibs. of sulphate of | 
Shan the atmosphere and rain can supply un-,atamonia per acre, which had such a good effect. 
wee the most favorable conditions. On the {on wheat, had little effect on turnips, giving 
_apther hand, they show that beans, peas, tares, jonly about half as large a crop as the super- 
quad turnips, which contain mach more nitro- ‘phosphate of lime. 
qpve Shan wheat, are enabled to obtain nearly all; 'Phesecond year, the same wnmanured wheat 
‘ke mitrogon and ammonia they require, from j plot gave 25 bushels per acre. 
tHe atmosphere and rainwater. Mr. Lawes! 14 tons farm-yard manure, 32 bushels; and 
thinks it not improbable that the other cereals: 168 lbs. each of sulphate and mariate of am- 


pes 


eeiare RR er ae te eee 


wegmmonly cultivated require, like whea!, a/monia, 334 bushels. 3 
4 af h By ig ws LF oar ik; hia erate 13 or 1 1 i “ . ° . 
amuch larger quantify of ammonia for their, One plot; whiehsedesived the provide aha 


a@meaimum growth than they can obtain from superphosphate “of Ime without ‘benefit 

© =a x ars pe, PRE | “% ‘ £ & i = Was 
main and oir; and that, as these generally Com-} this year left withoutany manure,and the yield 
amend a high price, and farmer 8 Wis €0 TAls€ | was 22) bushels, or half a bushel dess than the 
‘Ghema as frequently us possible, every available |plot continuously uamanured. 
: Exe id iS) Ata ineranca the anpanl? fi ‘ v a : 
ameans should be used to increase the supply of | myo. lst aden oben: " 
‘aearconia on the farm. But, as Liebig denies | : na baila. Se he se gern aoe 
thet thaea exneriments lead to any suél ON GUPRIPS, PYOGUCla < k-o gps 0 ulbs per 
@hat these experiments lead to any such con-| |, 
Y bs %: . ‘ (ion &. 
ork et) g +4 18 Driehiiy elance oF the Winer pal | ar : ; 
BSLORS, Ict 1 sb iefls fo) Z Gey } £ * 5 cyt. superpursphate of lime, 82 tons. 
sposults obtained. aay 

+ ye, 


a oy : j |. 4 owt. superphospha 
ay , Lite ery fy fare PVEY 62 Ye Sara aro mi y : 5 
Garee rapie Wwito ee general Citar agi 8 i sulphate or CLIN TONG, 5s tons, 
“he coil and previcus treatment as much alike | Thelasit OL ge 4 : : 
the coll aug } RGAE SE OF URE It is remarkable that while on the unma- 
2g possible, were set apart for these experi} oy ye yk tie man BORE te 

sa ” waare ao. Four crops were wared wheat plot the: seeond year, the yield 
ments, some Ly years ago. OUR COPS Were) ght eye , 

fay te Aen fe cae ane oe bushels, the cron on the uwnmanured 
grown without any manure, and removed from |. yg ae mah 
ere en neay amm.| carnip, plot was. only’? 1-5 tons, of bulbs per 
#he ficlds before the experiments proper com-| 7 FF “ : 
1 + -¢ plots in.each field were |20res 22a Waue sulphate.of ammonia is again - 

moensed. One or more piOtS Eh CaGn Mela WETE | ge yp Re i 
Pree aay ag iso beneficial on wheat, it has no influence on 
walways left without any manure, and the ethers| pice Hs is 

we ye ay ee wg {turmips; on the other hand, superphosphate 
meccived a variety of the various organicand! — y.6 7 4... 4, 4 ce 
= ait pe tvtniet ih eae Gas“ ho feat waar: | Oe lime which is. attended with little or ano 
dmorganic fertilizing substances. The first year, ; 


; = /lincrease on wheat, gives a preat increase of 
won the wheat field, BS OU a OEE BHO de eae 
: te pias 5 ' turnips—iour times as much as the unmanured 
Whe unmanured plot yielded 16 bushels per| yoy 
4 e/ {pot . & 


mag : ; , The third year the sante continuously an- 
; ae Hons aoa ae manure, On a plot ad- jmanured plot yielded 173 bushels per aore. 
cot Se re ao h farracaapal mnie el i .| Qn another plot, from which, the previeus 
The ashes of 14 tons farm-yard manure, 6 | Sear, a taroe orn wes taken byob manda 
ae Reig. sein wpe a jammonia salts, but which was this year left 
—puni Cree ne artificial mee- | ymanured, the yicld was a little over 174 
wal manures, 16% bushels. . of Leanne ) | 4 
Mean of 3 plots with artificial mineral ma-! 


> > 3 i 

RE ‘each of suéphate of ammo- | 

: ped caceeit ees Ae a Pe ee ' plot continuously unmanured, and shows con- 
mia, 21 bushels per acre. 


slp 3 7 clusively that the ammonia 2s all assumilated 
With turnips, the first year, the unmanured lth ¢ first year, Does it not, also, on the other 
plot gave 4 1-5 tons of bulbs per acre. jhand, discountenance the popular notion that 
12 Tons farm-yard manure, 93 tons. ene is is a stimulant, acting on the plant 
56 Pounds sulphate of ammonia, less than |as alcohol on the animal organism? 
| 


This is again nearly identical with the 


Y tons, | 224 lbs. sulphate of ammonia ‘alone, gave 
4} ewt. superphosphate of lime. 124 ions. }274 bushels. : 
& 
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"The ash of 3 loads of wheat straw seed The experiments in Gecscroft, on: beans, 
~ $9 bushels. qos -“Tpeas, and tares, show that these plants, whieh: - 
* Phe ash of 3 loads of wheat straw and 224 {contain such a large amount of nitrogen, are: - 
_ Ibs. sulphate of ammonia, 27 bushels, ce ll bapa little if any by an application of. 
“jdentical with’ the yield obtained from the} ammonia or nitrogen. ‘The same, to a certains 
-\ sme amount of ammonia alone. He ‘extent may be said of clover. There is evi~ 
~ 448 lbs. of Liebig’s wheat manure gave dently great difference in the manurial re- 
~- 20% bushels. met Oe sis quirements of wheat, and probably of the: 
+: 448 Ibs. of Liebig’s wheat manure, andjother cereals, and those of turnips, bears, 
112 Ibs. each of sulphate and muriate of am-ipeas, tares, and clover. The mineral theerg 
- monia, gave 29 bushels. zs ‘of Liebig, indeed, points cut a difference, bet 
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14 tons farm-yard manure gave 274 bushels, /it is the very reverse of what the above ex~ 

~*°or precisely the same amount as that cb-; periments and others which might be brough®. 
r (fe BE , ewkel ar | . ! 4 Ae 

tained from 2 cwt. of ammonia salts alone. | forward, show to be the case. : 

The third bilan f the same tnmanured tur-,  Liebig claims these experiments as.» prae- 

nip plot produced only 133° ewt. of bulbs | tical confirmation of his theory ; and by sup~ 

Pee uber es ! (pressing some ef the principal facts, mistaking 

sulphate of ammonia, 34 t ? igi sis 

PRale of Cnmonma, oF tons. | others, aad seizing on one or two results, thats 


6 cyt. of 


534 lbs. superphosphate of lime, nearly jare manifest exceptions to the general indica: 
} 


aie 
‘ } Herc ‘ * ene mn 
13 tons. tious of the experiments, and by 4 series of 


add 3 ewt. of sulphate of. etary? in addition ingenious special pleadings, he G2 4 BRVORS Cie: 
ne , iy a Pay, is ‘ 3 . % ew 
_ to the same amount of superphosphate, gave ito twist the results as to make them sanction. 
- ‘ nt ot Tye ‘e . 
no more, but rather. leas, than the super-|the mineral theory. Let us examine the sp- 


‘phosphate alone. teuments of the great chemist. | 
1 mr y y : ; a ry ] hl re 3 a 
1] ewt. of superphosphate of lime gave 143!" Wrom the facts that the unmanured whesk 


tons. ) aptatl .,. {plot yields annually about 18 bushels of wheatk. 
The same amount of superphosphate, with! ner acre; that the addition of a great yasielp 


8 owt. of sulphate of ammonia an addition, | of mineral manures gives little or no increase ; 
_gave 14 tons and a half. 


and that the addition of ammonia alone givem. 
_ We may here remark—and we call Pat-ja great increase, we had concluded that, thie 
ticular attention to it, a3 showing that 15 18 field contained an abundance of all the mim 
the phosphoric, and not the sulphuric acid,| ero] elements of plants capable of assimila- 
towhich superphosphate of lime owes its efli-|tion, and that the reason why it produced £& 
eevee. o alury for turnips——that 12 ewt. | bushels per acre, instead of 28, as when, am- 
ef sulphate of lime gave less than 5% tors; /monia was used, was to be attributed te x. 
and the same amount of sulphate of lime, lack of ammonia. . In other words, that whea® 
with 3 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia in addi-! on this soil, cultivated after the most approved: 
tion; gave only 43 tons, whilo superphosphate, | methods, hand-hoed thrice in the. spring, 
with and without ammonia, gives 14) tons. ighounding in all the mineral elements of 

We might extract from those extensive and plants, was not able to cbtatn sufficient amme~ 


jong continued experiments many more sim- 
ar results for other years, but surely we have 
given enough to show that so far.as applied to 

wheat, the mineral theory, as taught in the 
extracts we have given from Liebig and his 
followers, is at fault; and also that for turnips, 
while the rain and atmosphere are capable of 
supplying to a great extent the ammonia they 
réguire, and that it is partly true that the 
erop ‘‘ increases or diminishes in a direct ratio 
with the supply of mineral elements capable 
of assimilation;” yet it is evident that the 
proportion in which mineral elements are 
required, are precisely the opposite of what 
the analysis of the ashes of the turnip would 
lead us to expect.” 

* Our limited space bas compelled us to leave out the 
results of repeated applications (of potash,) of which’ the 
turnip agh contains some 40 eper cent..) soda, magnesia, 
doc, but we may rémark thet they wore atrended with 
litele or no bencfiz, 


nia from the atmosphere for a maximum cropn. 
Were this admitted, the dearly cherishes: 
mineral theory must be given up; and liebig,.. 
therefore, endeavors to prove that the reasom 
why 18 bushels per acre only were obtained, 
is attributable to a deficiency of available: 
minerals. He ‘asserts that the cause of the: 
beneficial effect of the sulphate of ammonias 
is due to its solvent action on the phosphates 
of the soil; and that it simply or principaliys 
acted by rendering an increased amount of the 
mincral elements of the soil capable of as- 
similation. 

We would ask, in reply, if maximum wheaé.. 
crops were not obtained from lack of soluble: 
phosphates, &e., why it was that an applies 
tion of soluble phosphates, &c., did not in- 
crease the crop? They, were used in variows: 
forms and proportions, without stint, yet they 
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~-@heat manure failed. 
‘ef ammonia acts merely as a solvent of phos- 


astonishing increase. 


Sa - 

ve no increase, and Liebig’s own patent] 
Pi I 2 oe” : 
If, moreover, sulphate 


phates, &c., how does it happen that the 


large amount used on some of the turnip plots 


48 attended with little or no increase, while 
soluble phosphates artificially applied, give an 


It is impossible to answer these questions, 
and accordingly Liebig endeavors to show 
‘that the increase of turnips, from an applica- 
‘tion of superphosphate of lime, is not. due to 
véhe soluble phosphate of lime which it con- 
tains, but to the sulphate of lime necessarily 
associated with it. 

English farmers will be glad to learn that 
it is simply the sulphate of lime the superphos- 
phate contains that benefits their turnip crop, 
and that they can obtain the same effect very 
waueh cheaper from ¢ypsum or plaster. We 
have no doubt that half a million dollars 
worth of superphosphate was applied to the 
aurnip crop of England last year, the greater 
portion of which might have been saved by a 
knowledge of the fact discovered by Professor 
Licbig !! 

Some will ask on what evidence our author 
bases this opinion. We answer, on one sol- 
itary result, taken from Mr. Lawes’ experi- 
ments—-a result in direct contradiction to the 
general indications of the investigation, and in 
opposition to the results of other experiments 
on. turnips, with superphosphate, sulphate of 
lime and sulphuric acid—a result, in short, 
which is sumply a typographical mistake.— 
Liebig says: ' 

“ A like plot'in 1845, which received 12 ewh. of 
gypsum, (residue from the preparation of tartaric 
acid,)and10 cwt. of rape-cake. yielded 16 tons, 1 
wh. of turnips, siz tons move than those fields on 
which phosphoric acid was employed. * * What 
strange results do these facis offer,—in what in- 
comprehcnsible contradiction do they stand to the 
‘wiews of Mr. Lawes.” 


On referring to our copy of Mr. Lawes’ pa- 
per, we found a marginal note, made years 
ago, stating that the 18 tons, 1 cwt., should 
be 10 tons, 1 cwt. Itis much to be regretted 
that this mistake was not marked in the copy 
sent Professor Liebig; or that he did not dis- 
over the error, as he might have done by re- 
ferring to the tables on the two following pa- 
pages. Few will be surprised, considering 
the immense amount of tabulation in Mr. 
Lawes’ papers, that a printer, should in one 
instance, place an 8 instead of a 10, but it 
will astonish many to find that on this single 
mistake, Liebig should adopt a view which is 
not only opposed to the general indications of 
the whole series of experiments, but is also at 
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variance with the experience of every farmer 


‘who has used superphosphate of lime and sul- 


phate of lime of lime as a manure for 
turnips. | a eds 
This error corrected, the opinion based upon 
it falls to the ground, and with it the idea that 
the beneficial effect of sulphate of ammonia 


on wheat is due to its rendering the phosphates 


of the soil soluble. Soluble phosphates great- 
ly increased the turnip crop, but the same sod- 
uble phosphates, on similar soil, did not in- 
crease the wheat crop; sulphate of, ammonia 
did not increase the turnip crop, but did great- 
ly increase the wheat crop ; therefore sulphate 
of ammonia does not act simply in furnishing 
to the wheat plants soluble phosphates. 


Mr. Lawes repeatedly alludes in his papers 
to the fact that though the increase of wheat 
over the unmanured plot was in pretty direct 
ratio to the quantity of ammonia applied to 
the soil, yet that the increase was never so 
great as theoretical considerations would lead 
us to suppose. Thus, estimating a bushel of 
wheat and its proportion of straw, to contain a 
pound of nitrogen, it might be supposed that if 
nitrogen was wanted, a. pound of nitrogen, ap-— 
plied in soluble ammonia salt, would give an 
extra bushel of wheat; but this is not the case. 
Without making any pretensions to settle the 
eract amount, Mr. Lawes estimates, from the 
immense number of instances in which ammo- 
nia has been used, in various ways and prupor- 
tions, in his experiments, that five times as 
much nitrogen, in the form of ammenia, is re- 
quired to produce a bushel of wheat, as it con- 
tains when grown. This estimate has stood 
ihe test of many trials, and is in accordance 
with the well-ascertained effects of Peruvian 
Lvano on wheat. Mr. Lawes founds on this 
fact some very important practical suggestiong, 
but which we cannot at this time refer to Lie- 
big tales no notice of this opinion, and refers” 
to the loss of ammonia in these experiments, - 
as though it had escaped the attention of Mr. 
Lawes, and as though he were the first to point 
itout. and he proceeds to show that the in- 
crease “bears no relation whatever” to the 
ammonia added to the soil. This is proving 
far too much, even for Liebig’s own*theory of 
the action of ammonia as a solvent; but let 
that paes. The method Liebig adopts to get 
at this result, is as follows: 60 lbs. of ammo- 


|nia, say, give in 1844, an increase on the un- 


manured plot of 10 bushels. This increase 
containe only 15 Ibs. of ammonia, and there- 


‘fore Liebig estimates that “beyond all doubt,” 


45 Ibs. of ammonia are left in the soil for the 
nextcrop. In 1845, 60 Ibs. of ammonia again 
give an increase of 10 bushels; but Liebig 
adds to this the 45 ibs. which he assumes re- 
main in the soil from the previous year, making 
[M5 Ibs.; and-in this way he prozeeds, adding 
the ammonia he supposes to remain in the soil 
to that applied each year, and from the figures 
obtained proves that the increase bears no pre- 
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portion to. the supply of aap ckobael a We be-; 
eve this method of estimating the action of 
ammonia fundamentally erroneous. Certainly 
we do not know of a single result, in these or 
any other experiments, that shows the ammo- 
nia of soluble salts to remain in the soil over 
one year, when wheat is grown, and when gal 
ficient minerals are present to enable the plants 
to take up all the ammonia they require. Tei 
us suppose a case, and one which is clearly de- 
ducible trom the experiments. The continv- 


ously unmanured plot gives 15 bushels of 


wheat per acre; a plot adjoining, dressed with 
30 Ibs. of ammonia, gives 20 bushels per acre; 
another lot, dressed with 60 Ibs. of ammonik 
gives 25 bushels; another, dressed with 90 oe 
rives 30 bushels; and another, receiving 129 
a 35 bushels per acre. The next year, all 

these plots receive no manure, and the prod@mee 
is the same Be each, heither more-nor le ee than 
that from the continuously unmanured: plot. 
What Wel dinibtis should we make from such 
facts 2. According fo Liebiv’s view, the first 
plot would contain, the second year, no ammo- 


ga 


bod © 


pia; the second plot would contain 24 ibs. of 
anfmonia ; the third, 48 ths. ; the fourth, 72 tbe. ; 
and mie filih, 96 lbs. of ammonia per arre. 
Now, if this be trae, surely ap produce 2 would 
not be nee on all the np ae A direet app! 
tion of anmmonia has alw ays given a < 
increase, and we cann os EEE why the aavmonia 
remaining in the soil from the previous year 
should not also give an increased viel d. “Phe 


fact that it does not is clearly established, nai 
only by these experiments, hut by the expert- 
ence of hurfdreds of practical farmera, who 


have ured saits of ammonia, io ruvian guano. 
&c. 3; and we feel warranted in con nae from 
these facta, that ammonia is Te used us the firs: 


ear—unlese Liebig, or those who. tee mith 
hits on this point, can bring forward better 
argument to the contrary, than the simple, un- 
sustained assertion that it is “ perfecily impos 
eible.” 


Ts it not more consistent with the facts of the 
case to suppose that the ammonia, being quite 
soluble, is all taken up the first year; and that 
in the growth of wheat there is, for some pur- 

ose or other, @ great destruction of ammonia? 
tis well known that planis give off oxygen, 
and in the absence of light, carbonic acid; 
why may they not also give off ammonia ? 
Chemists have always had a difficulty in ac- 
counting for the manner in which silica is de- 
posited on the straw of the wheat plant, Prof. 
Way has shown that ammonia and silica, in 
certain double salts, form slightly soluble com- 
pounds, and he suggested that in this form the 
silica and ammonia ia taken ap into the plant; 
and that when the silica is deposited, the am 
monia evaporates into the air. Our object is 
not here to decide whether this be so or not;}, 
we wish merely to show that Liehie has no 
right to assume, as he has done, that it is © per- 
fectly impossible” for plants to take up more 
ammonia than they contain when grown, and 
found an urgament on the assumption. He 
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ould have shown a better spirit, had he met 


Soeetieeetasiatenens 


the views of Mr, Lawes and Prof. Way on this ~, 


point with some argument, rather. than. by ig- 
noring them altogether, and. reasoning as tho’ 
nothing h had been said in regard to it. 


Lhe. whole question appears to us to turn on. 


this. very subject, which Lietig has entirety 
overlooked in jiis review of Lawes’ experi- 
ments. If it be true that wheat anu the other 
cereal grasses need si their production a muck 
larger quantity ef ammonia than they contaim 
when grown, and fs ‘on the other hand “urnips, 


them to Carry Ont still forth 


ier, and by more 
ecopomical methods, a syetern of improved 
culture they have already commenced. 


St 


In Ge 


rofessor of Chemistry in the celebrated Ho- 
henheim Academy of Agriculture and Forest 
Culture, and a man who, in the language of 
Mr. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, unites 


‘eminent scientific ability , with practicat 
knowledge,” has written a masterly reply to 


Liebig, and enters warmly into the defence of 
Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, whose scientific re- 
putation the great advocate of the 
theory” has. savagely assailed. This has 
called forth another paper from Prof. Liebig, 
and which has been translated by Mr. 8. W. 
Johnson, and will be found in the ‘“‘ Country 
Gentleman,” (Oct. 11, Nov. 8). The greater 
portion of it has only a remote bearing upon 
the subject under discussion. Prof. Lieb 
appears to avoid, as much as possible, the 
real issues of the question. When the result 
of any of Mr. Lawes’ experiments throw doubt 
on Liehig’s views, he cries out, “ Must not 
every farmer see that conclusions founded 
upon experiments conducted in a manner 60 
rough, so utterly lacking cireumspcction, are 
utierly valucless |” But when any of the re- 
sults of these same experiments confirm any 


rmany Liebie’s pamphlet has pro- 
duced considerable excitement. Dr. Wolff, 


“* mineral” 


< 


beans, peas, fares and clover do net, we have. 
at once an explanation of those. gradually de~ 
veloped systéms of rotation which an. enlight 
ened expenence has proved judicious. We'see 
at once why two grag crops should not follow 
each other; why “clover and peas & nd beans 
are the best erops to precede wheat, and why . 
the pluinip, ‘in}\the, Norfolk, system of~Britis: 
agricaiture, is such an excellent 1 SOP to. pre 
cede bar! oy. Indeed, we do not know of ons 
solitary well-este b] ished fret that ja Set to 
this view sand surely, if in be’ correct, nothing 
can be more ‘nibh ant to m corréet | onder- 
standing of rational agriculture. ft is trae 
thatit points to no reveiniion in cur present 
system of eniture, and in this respect will be 
1PRS igcepianle io all ultra ref Pera; ont i¢ 
explains the rationale of the most appr ed 
systems of rotation ane general farm manage- 
ment, eonfirms what Peace farmers. have 
pre viously bat imdis unetly pe roblaed olde urges 


“ba 
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af Aiebig’s opinions, he tells us, ‘‘ The facts 
avbich he” (Mr. Lawes) “has ascertained, teach 
9 many ‘important doctrines in Heference to 
ee eultivation and manurmg of the soil, that 
-® held them to be of very special value td the 
lecory of agriculture. "4 And in another place 
Ske gays of “these “ wdterds y valueless” experi- 
sents, ‘It must be acknowledged, what I said 
«wt Hirst, that of all the investigations that 
dhawe been made, none are 80 eminently adapt- 
«ei as his” (Mr Lawes’) “to advance the 
-xeimeral theory.” “Mr. Lawes’ expcriments|* 
ahes demonstrate’— The trials of Lawes 
ponfiem this view’—‘' Mr. Lawes has proved” 
—t But the experiments of Mr. Lawes furnish 
gariectly definite and reliable facts relative to | 
this subject”—"The results of Mr. Lawes 
llemonstrate precisely” 
We. Lawes it is perfectly certain”—é&e, Ke. 

‘o us it is “ perfeetly certain” that the 
siemae experiments cannot be “ «atterly value- 
ose” and of “very special value,” and we are! 


nite 


egarte unable to understand how exper iments | 
ROB ducted i a manner so rough, so utter! y 
daveid of circu nspection, oan “demonstrate,” 
oe “prove,” or “disprove,” or render “perfectly 
anything ab ali; and 3 yet ' “of all the | 
aevestigations that have been made, none are 


cov mpoh- cp nin? 
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wecory.” “4 indeed,” exe! aims Liebig 
gbher ph LCC, Te asider 
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apeonunding im all the mineral elements of 
bet under the most cavorahig © cir- 
eamegtanees he has never obtaine mauch | 
mitrogen in the increase of grain ie straw | 


28 Was supp shied to the soil in manure. He 


ea re 


Dt Tent b ae * (- iv Sacteae cm 
aoc atio On, ane the in¢ Lue wi¥S experime ok tS} 
i 


roua an application of ammonia aif a rae 
i 


his attention; and in his reply to Dr. Wokf — 
Liebig alludes to them as follows: 


“In the writings of experienced agriculturiste, 
I find as quite a general rule, that they do not hold 
a field rich inammonia (freshly dunged) to be es- 
pecially adapted for the cultivation of wheat, but 
recommend some other crop (potatoes) to precede 
wheat on such soils. 

“But the experiments of Mr. Lawes furnish 
perfectly definite and reliable facts relative to this 
subject. He has found that a field which had 
previously received no ammonia nor ammoni - 
salts, can yield a medium harvest of 1125 Ibs. 
wheat and 17.56 ewt. straw for seven years in sue- 
cession, without any artificial supply of ammonia, 
and in the last years the yield was greater than at 
frst. 


| erwiseegood, will yield almost an average crop of 
wheat without an addition or excess of ammonia ; 


—‘‘From the result of and that, no matter what quantity of ammonia 


sone have been contained in the soil originally, 
and given up to the plant, or lost, this loss was with- 
out effect on the crops of the succeeding years. ~* 
“lt is therefore allowable to pronounce the as- 
'sertions of Dr. Wolff—that wheat requires for per-, 
feet development more ammonia than the soil 
i contains in natural form—that the soil suffers a loss 
of ammonia by the cultivation of wien , becoming 
hin egnseq uence less fertile—are wanting all found- 
tion in fact, because the results of Mr. Lawes 
enonstrate precisely the cont any - 
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the 
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erroneous as ssertion of Dy; Wolff 


tsegually upon 
the erroneens interpret tation whi ch Mr. Lawes has 
given of the fact that ammonia salis increased the 


vie} i of his heat field. 

s harvested 17 bushels wheat 
b. w from one acre of unmanured 
ag for seven years, a Blok of equal size 

raar & ayyt 
ality, hich receired in the { ret year 5 Cw. 
bon es, and 2 ows. Gr aiieate of potash, 
| ah arg 826 Ibs of ammonia 
7 QR et 

a bs ; re i ly yield ed 29 bushels, 
jor a yearly increase of & bushels of ae and a 
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“* Now, since this plot, as che same €X-/ 
xe D onbtedie have grown 
7 bushels without manure, he aseribed 
ne increas Be to the action of the ammonia salte, 
vie ole aking any account of what had’ beer 
added the first sh I 

66 


im ent? al fic! ia, would % 


Further, since in order to prodace one bushed 
jee re of wheat than She unmanuted 7 plot would 
‘have yielded, Mr. ae added 4134 Ibs. 


eencludes from this, that in. the growth of monia salt; and since one bushel of wheat con- 


wheat there is a great loss of ammonia. 
Without at tlerapting to determine the exact! 


@roportion, he states that his experiments in- 
dicate that for one pound of nitrogen (am- 

monia) organized in the wheat plant, five 
gon are evaporated into the atmosphere, 
and.are lost to the farm. On the. other 
hand, his experiments with turnips, clover, 
‘eans, peas, and tares, prove that, in the 
growth of these so-called ‘“ fallow crops,” no 
such loss takes place.. Liebig,.as has been 
Stated, took no 
Lawes, but. Dr, Wolff has forced them upon) 


itains 1:2 lbs. of nity ‘ogen, and 424 Jbs. of ammonia 
salts contain 64 lbs. of nitragen?. he harvested in 
ithe grain and straw five times less ammonia than 
he added to the soil. Thisisithe fact. The false 
‘conclusion that he Ps is, that the culture 
lof wheat is accompanied by an enormous loss ef 
ammonia, since, at the lowest. estimate, 5 Ibs. of 
ammonia must be added to the soil in order to 
get one bushel of increase per acre. 

‘In order to draw a general conclusion from 
tthe observed fact, i. e., to be ablé to speak of i$ 
las a matter of settled experience, Mr. Lawes 
ishould have dete ‘ymined, in accordance with the 


lrules of eaAaly th general conditions which 
xotice of these views of Mr. | : Ba ls 


determine the production of one bushel ef wheask 
jand the corresponding amount of straw %m als 


“From this it is perfectly certain thata soil, oth- 


of am-.. 
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cases, as well as the special conditions which 
caused the increase in his experiments. 

If now it is true that 6 lbs. of ammonia were 
necessary to produce one bushel of extra yield, 
and that of this ammonia 5 Ibs. were lost (evapo- 
rated through the plant), it must also be true 
that 6 Ibs. of ammonia were removed from the soil 
of the unmanured plot, to produce every bushel 
of ordinary yield, and of this ammonia 5 Ibs. also 
were lost to the soil by volatilization. 

“ Since now the unmanured plot yielded in seven 
years 1252 bushels of wheat, it follows that the 
soil must have contained, or received from the 
air or rains, 6183 lbs. of pure ammonia, or 3850 
ibs. of carbonate of ammonia (salts of hartshorn), 
and that in seven years this quantity of ammonia 
was rendered useless for future harvests by the 
wheat culture. 

“Such a conclusion it is impossible to support 
by any fact. What we know with certainty is, 
that during seven years 213 lbs. of nitrogen were 
annually removed from the soilof the unmanured 
plot by the crop grown upon it, or 149 Ibs. in total. 
But how much ammonia was contained in the soil, 
and was consumed in the production of 17} 
bushels of wheat, we know nothing about. 

‘Since, now, Mr. Lawes did not know how 
yorch ammonia the wheat plant requires from 
- the soil in order to sey one bushel of yield upon 
the unmanured plot, how could he know that for 
every bushel of inercased yield (gain by ma- 
nuring) precisely six pounds of ammonia were 
necessary ? ‘ 

“Wf it had accidentally occurred to Mr. Law 


eS 
to manure his ficld with conn five, or six cwb. of] 
aramonia salts, instead of vifl 3% ‘ow, and if in 


those cases the yield was not ines d (as we 
may with certainty vy assnine O] 
he might with the ne justi ice casseit Bhiab fl 


loss 3 of ammonia i 
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increase of 8 bushels, his con 
soil suffers a loss of ammonia 
have been vastly modificd. He 
less and not fund: “The ntm- 
the amount of ammenia, atid the quan 
ashel for the increased yield, are not ex- 
r a natural relation betweeiy manure 
Phe first does net express the weight 
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of ammonia necessary to produce a maximuia of 
increase: equal to 1,and ascertained by a series of 


observations, but is a mere stroke of fancy. It 
never 


secins. to have occurred to Mr. Lawes to 
determine the minimum of ammonia which was 
eifective upon his field in producing maximum 
crops.” 
The pith of the coatro oversy lies here; and 
Licbig puts forth his whole strength. Wel ave 
rarely met with a finer spécimen of apecial 
logit: It is, however, the only portion of 
his lengthy paper whic h is to the point. The 
against Mr. is stated in as strong a 
light as possible, and no doubt many who read 
only OC side 
ble sophistri a of this greatest, z 
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are sorry to add, most unscrupulous of contro- _ - 


versialists. He seems to “stick at nothing” 
that will help him to make out acase. Never- 
theless, we are glad that Dr. Wolff has euc- 
ceeded in forcing him to attack Mr. Lawest 
main position. We have given Liebig’s whole 
argument, and will now briefly examine it. — 
[t is true, as Liebig states, that Mr. Lawee’ 
soil yielded 17 bushels of wheat per acre an- 
nually for seven years, without any manure; 
and we may add, indeed, for thirteen years. I¢ 
is also true that mineral manures—the ashes 
of the wheat plant—alone, do not enable it te 
produce any larger crop. Itis further true 
that 17 bushels “is almost an average crop of 
wheat.” On the other hand, it is also true 
that where this same soil has been annually 
supplied with ammonia alone, much larger 
crops have been obtained—on an average of 
seven years, a3 Niebig admits, half as much 
again; and, we may ad4, last year (1854) ag 
much a3. 344 buslvels per acre were obtained; 
and this, it must be observed, after -ten fue 
cessive crops had been grown (and removed 
from the soil) by the ai id of ammonia alone. 
The provinee of Agricultural Chemistry, Lie- 
big t tells us, 18 to prod uce More grain and more 


‘Imeat, and not sin ply grain eae meat, which 
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, will be deceived by the plausi-|in vail 
ablest ) t, and, 1 We | mere u sed the 


have been produced for centurie A wahont her 
aid. We fully agree to this; the object of ag- 
riculture is not to maintain merely, but to in- 
‘crease the productivenc ss of our fields How 
Liebig says truly that the 
: 
of wheat anit nally ¢ crown on Mr. 
sxperimental fieid, by the aid of good 
“slmost an avers ge crop.” 
ject of Agricultural Chemistry, 
Liehig, is to increase ethe produc- 
This Mr Lawes has 
20 busbels of wheat 
Hou and 40 bushels, 
55 bushels; and,ina 
received, Mr Lawes 
us ‘Ghat some of the plots this year 
(1855) more than double the unmanured plot, 
the yield on which is still 17 bushels per acre 
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of wheat are annually grown. The object - 
to get a heavier cnop. It was supposed 

“as the PRE on a field diminish or increas x 
exact proportion to the diminution or increase 
of the mineral substances conveyed to it im 
manure,” superphosphate of lime, potash, 
soda, lime. magnesia, sulphuric acid, chlorine, 
and soluble silica, or the ashes of the wheat 
plant, would increase the erpp ; but they did not. 
Licbig’s patent wheat manure was also tried 
But ammonia, in. whatever form used, 
crop, Six pounds of ammonia 


On this soil, by good tillage alone, 17 taints | 


~—©110 . 
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gave an extra bushel of wheat. But this extra 
1acrense: ouly contains nitrogen equal to one 
pound of ammonia, and it 1s supposed that the 
remaining five pounds are evaporated through 
the plant, and that this loss of ammonia is ne- 
cessary to the growth of the plant, or, at all 
events, there are at present no other known 
means of enabling the farmer to ancredse 
wheat crop over 17 bushels per acre. 
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Liebig denies that any loss of ammonia takes 
place; bub he has no evidence, aside from Mr 
Lawes’ experiments, on which he bases his de- 
nial. His argument is this :—If the plot with- 
out manure produces 17 bushels of wheat per 

«acre, and onc f ammoaia 34 
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it follows that the 17} Is grown on the 
unmanured acre must also have required and 
removed from the soil 102 Ibs of ammonia 
big we must fully admit. But Liebig says: 
BO and “arp Re me Os ae Be be aor! ¢ aH nA 
‘Ouch @ conclusion it is impossible tossupport 
by any fact.” This is his whole argument. It 
is “impossible” that hou'ld contain, 
or that the rain and air shoul such a 
quantity of ammonia A rument 
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ll the ammonia 
they required from the atmosphere ; and that, 
in the language of Prof Horsford, “the am- 
monia epread on ficlds in the ordinary distri- 
bution of barn-yard products, is of no moment. 
The quantity with usual falls of rain greatly 
exrecds, im the course of @ season, any Ccon- 
cewable supply by human wurstrumentality” 
Now that it suits Licbig’s purpose, we are told 
that it is impossible that the soil, the atmos- 
phere, and the rain combined, could supply 
102 lbs. of ammonia—an amount contained 
in 600 lbs. of Peruvian guano, or in 5 tons of 
good, or 10 tons of poor, barn-yard manure! 
Parthermore, Licbig, in his Chemistry in us 
Application to Agriculture and Phystology, 
when speaking of the quantity of ammonia 
brought to the soil in rain water,says: “Tf a 
pound of rain-water contains on/y one quarter 
of a grain of ammonia, then a field of 26,910 
aquare feet must receive annually upwards of 
88 Ibs.,of ammonia.” An English acre con- 
tains 43,560 square feet; and according to this 
estimate, which we are given to understand is a 
low one, 142 lbs. of ammonia are brought to 
an English acre of soil by the rain which falls 
in twelve months. his estimate was made to 
show that farmers need not be at any pains to 
provide ammonia for their crops, as the atmos- 

phere would supply a rich abundance—and, 
indeed, 142 lbs. of ammonia would provide 


io 
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more nitrogen than the grain and straw of. the. - 
heaviest wheat crop contains! Now, when Mr. — 
| Lawes contends that the atmosphére and rain- 
'water cannot supply the wheat plant with suf- 
ficient ammonia for a large crop, because dt de- 
lstroys ammonia during. ts growth, Liebig 
lee rns round and oracularly declares this de- 
i struction “impossible,” because “the soil” fof 
it 
| 


2 unmanured wheat plot] “must have con- 
ained or received from the air or rain, 7 seven 
6162 lbs. of pure ammonia.’”? In ether 
, it is impossible this destruction should 
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“Tf it had accidentally eccurred to Mr. Lawes to 
manure his field with four, five, or six cwt. ofam- 


faved 
vU 


monia salts, instead of 3} cwt., and if in those 
cases the yield was not increased (as we may with 


at 


ceriainty assume would happen,} then he might 
with the same justice assert that the loss of am- 
monia is 6, 8, or 10 ibs. for every bushel of increas- 
ed yield. - * * It seems never to have cecur- 
red to Mr. Lawes to determine the minimum of 
ammonia which was effective upon his field in pro- 
ducing maximum crops.” 


i 


a 
me 


We trust Liebig had not Mr. Lawes’ papers: 
before him when he penned these sentences, 
otherwise he is inexcusable. Ammonia has been 
applied in these experiments in hundreds of tn- 
stances, and in various proportions ; and in all! 
cases it has produced, where unaffected by mod- 
ifying causes, an increase, within certain limite, 
in proportion to the quantity of ammonia; and 
in no single instance has an increase of wheat 
been obtained except by a great destruction of 
ammonia. Quantitics of ammonia, varying 
from 14 Ibs. up to 180 Ibs. per acre, have: 
been applied ; and even in these extreme cases, 
the increase of wheat is in proportion to the 
ammonia supplied in manure: the former pro. 
| dticed 214 bushels, the latter 50 bushels of 
|@ressed wheat, or 55 bushels (of 60 Ibs. per 
| bushel) of total srain, per acre. The amount 
of ammonia avplied to this latter plot would 
ibe contained in about 815 lhs of commercial: 
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L w® 
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sulphate of ammonia. And yet Liebig says|1254 bushels, or a 
we may “iith certainty assume” that if Mr. jacre éach year. 


Lawes had accidentally manured his field with 


little over 314 bushels: per 


On the fourth acre.the same quantity of 


4,5, or 6 cwt. of ammonia salts, he would|ammonia applied, as a@ top’ dressing in the 
have obtained no greater increase than from |spring, gave in four years, 124 bushels, or an 


3% cwt. 
ply—not “accidentally,” however—more than 


Now, as we have shown, he did ap-|average of 31 bushels per acre-each year. 


On the fifth acre, the same quantity of mine- 


4,5, or 6 ewt., and obtained a proportwnal|ral manures (sulphates of potash, soda, and 


ancrease. 


We may “with certainty assume,” |magnesia, and superphosphate of lime,) as ap- 


therefore, that Liebighas made a great mistake | plied on the second acre, and 200-1bs. each ef 


on this point. 


sulphate and muriate of ammonia, produced, 


The objections which Prof. Liebig has made |in four years, 145 bushels, or an average of 
to Mr. Lawes’ experiments, are so utterly /36j{ bushels per acre each year. 


without foundation in fact, that nothing but 


The sixth acre, dressed with a ton of rape- 


his great reputation renders them worthy of|cake (2000 Ibs.) each year, produced, in foug 


notice. 


Our remarks are alrealy far’ too extended, 


but we have just received the last Journal of 
Royal Agricultural Society of England|tons of farm-yard dung, produced, in four 


the 


years, 1473 bushels, or an average of 36% 


bushels per acre each year. 
The seventh acre, dressed each year with 1€ 


(Vol. XVI, Part 1,) in which we find a “Re-|vears, 1353 bushels, or an average of 33§ 
port to the Earl of Leicester, on experiments | bushels per acre each year. 


conducted by Mr. Keary, on the Growth of 
Wheat, at Holkham Park Farm, Norfolk, by 
J. B. Lawes,” which affords much light on the 
subject under discussion. It is a report of 
an experiment in growing wheat four years in 
succession, by the use of the various organic 
and inorganic elements of plants, somewhat 
similar to that on the Rothamstead farm, with 
this important difference: The scil at Roth- 
amstead is a heavy wheat soil; this in Nor- 
folk is “a light, thin, and rather shallow brown 


Without manure the soil produced 23 bushels 
of wheat per acre; the addition of mineral 
manures alone gave no increase; ammonia. 
alone gave an increase of 8 bushels; ammonia 
and minerals, an increase of 13 bushels. From 
this it is evident that the amount of minerals 
annually available in this naturally poor soil, 
were cousiderably in excess of the quantity of 
ammonia annually available from natural 
sources; in fact, that there were minerals suf 
ficient for 31 bushels, while there was only 


sand loam,” which, previous to the introduce- enough ammonia for 23 bushels. But the 


tion of turnipculture by the late Wim. Coke, 


quantity of minerals annually rendered availa- 


on this very farm, was considered incapable of | ble by the disintegration of the soil, &e., al- 


growing wheat. A greater contrast than be- 
tween it and the Rothamstead soil could 
scarcely be imagined. And yet the results are 
the same. } 

The same manures were applied to the same 
acre each year, and the whole of the produce 
removed. We have not space for the details, 


though considerably in excess of the naturak 
supply of ammonia, was not sufficient for more 
than an annual crop of wheat of 31 bushels 
per acre. ‘To obtain more than this, it was 
necessary to supply, in additien to ammonia, 
a greater or less quantity of the mineral ele- 
ments of plants. When these were supplied, 


but the following are the aggregate results of| the produce rose to 36 bushels. 


the four years: 


The fact that, under these circumstanoes the 


The first acre, on which no manure at all! mineral manurcs were taken up by the planta, 
was used, produced in four years, 934 bushels,;|and gave an increased crop, is conclusive evi- 
or an average of a little over 234 bushels per |dence that they were in an available condition, 


acre each year. 

The second sere, dressed each year with 300 
ibs. sulphate of potash, 200 ibs. sulphate of 
soda, 100 Ibs. sulphate of magnesia, and 350 
Ibs. of superphosphate of lime (200 lbs. calcined 
hone-dust- and 150 lbs. sulphuric acid,) pro- 
duced, in four years, 02 bushels, or an average 
of 23 bushels per acre each year. 

The third aere, dressed each year with 200 


tbs. each of sulphxte aud muriate of ammonia, | crop. 


and that their failure, when used alone, in 
these and in the Rothamstead experimenta, 
is attributable to a lack of ammonia in the soil, 
and not to their being in an unsuitable form. 
or improper proportion. It demonstrates that 
although a soil abounds in the mineral ele- 
ments of plants in an available condition, suf- 
ficient ammonia or nitrogen can not be ob- 
tained from natural sources for a full wheat 
It is additional proof, if such were 


applied in the aulwmn, prodaced, in four years, |needed, that ammonia does not act solely, or 


k tk on plot 5. 


‘The ton of rape-cake wad watrctated to af. 


— ferdas much ammonia and minerals as were 


the artificial minerals and ammo- 
It also contained, in ad- 
Gition, a large amount of carbonaceous re 
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nm any eg t ier ree, re keyed phosphates matures oxercise 4 apecifie action on roots which — 
niinerals soluble cRUses, them’ to: swell, aad: thus ‘to in the 


crop,” ei sur 
a; sie bare acid . suliek io. & form ii in, iettich it 
can be readily assimilated ‘by the growing : plant, 


more then any other fertiliz zing constituent Penefits 
oor, crops.’ ’ 


n the-whole, we may learn from these experi- 


[will be seon that the increase of wheat is 
nearly ident: ical in the two eases, and it follows 
-s that the carboniceows matter had no beneficial 


ef the Duke of Bed fond, at Woburn, on a soil|special manure for turnips. 


_ College, to ascertain “the comparative value 


ments, that the value of different artificial ma- 
nures for a crop of Swedes, and no doubt also for 
other root crops, principally depends on the 
amount of phosphoric acid contained in them in 
a forra in which it can be readily ascuaiibed by 


‘effect on the wheat crop. This alao'is a result 
the plants.” 


- exectly in accordance with the Rothamstead 
experiments. Tho experience of practical farmers also 
Similar results to the above have algo been'|agrecs with these experiments, in according 
obtained from experiments to made on the farm/to available phosphoric acid a high value as a 
One manufac. 
wed subsoil naturally of the poorest possible| turer alone sold, in Great Britain, last year, 
description. | 14,000 tons of superphesp! hate of lime, to be 
Tt will be recollected that Prof Lipt big en-/used as a mavure for—what? For wheat, 
deavored to set aside the exceedingly impor KWIG +h containg so. much phosphoric. acid? 
tant faet that turnips, which contain only a re-| No; but for turnips, which contain so little. 
latively small proportion of phosphoric: acid, | Mneanehets these results point tone “revolution” 
yequire in the soil, in an available condition,|in agriculiure; they simply throw light.on the 
more of this substance than wheat, the ash of| pationvle of systems of rotation and general arm 
which contains five times as much as that of| management, already adopted by practical agricul: 
tarnips. We showed that he founded his ob-|turists. They say \ anderdrain your land,/so, that 
jections ona single typographical error, which| the rain water, as it filters through the soii to the 
ho might have Meenas hal on the Oa page drains, may leave its emmonia for the use of plants. 
We shall not again allude to the results of] Grow more clever, peas, beans, tares, Jupines. 
ir. Lawes, experiments on this point; they | 
are £0 conclusive that he must be blind indeed 


tur- 
nips, and other planis, which will retain all the am- 
monia brought to them in rain and dews, or obtain- 
who cannot see that they explode the idea that|ed from the atmosphere, the soil or manure. In 
we can tell what manure is best adapted to! feeding cattle, use that food which, other things - 
thie or that particular crop from an analysis | being equal, contains most nitrogen, for the excre- 
of ita ashes. Our object in alluding to the| ments will be correspondingly rich in ammonia. 
gaatter, is to mention that, in the last Journad| In short, in everything you do, let it be your aim te 
af the Royal Agricultural Society, Dr. Au-j conserve as much ammonia on the farm as possible. 
gustus Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry in| In this you cannot go wrong, for there is no means 
the Boyal Agricultural ( College, Cirencester, | of getting ammonia in any considerable quantity 
England, gives an account of some exper minerk \ban what at the same time affords, more of the 
 ¢al trials made on the farm connected with the| mineral elements of plants, in proportion to the 
wants of wheat, and probably of Indian corn, barley, 
of different artificial manures for raising a| oats, and other high priced cereals, than it does of 
erop of Swedes” or ruta bagas, the results of ammonia. ‘To illustrate: good Parunian guano is 
which also accord with thoge obtained by Mr | the most ammoniacal manure in the market; aid 
Lawes. We have not room for the details of} yet it ccntains generally as mach phosphoric acid 
the experiments, but will quote a few of the) as it dees of ammonia; while, accordingto Me. 
remarks of Dr. Voelcker: | Lawes’ experimen's, a Hushatae aie: removes 
“An extended experience has proved, in the| from the sei five times as much ammonia as.it.does 
most positive manner, the specific action of phos-jof phosphoric acid. In nearly all substances used 
phatic manures, and the decided advantages which} as manure, the proportion of mineral elements 
result from their application fo Toot crops. irelatively to the wants of the wheat plant is great- 
ti Seated Sd field experiments have | ily in exeess of ney mmonia which they contain. 


established the superior value of superphosphate | al: nil. cafe dae 
of lime as a manure for root crops, and have shown| We cannot impoverish the soil of minerals, 


Hkewise that the greatest fertilizing effect of } | therefure, by growing large erops by the aid of such 


j 
guano is realized by applying it to a white crop manures.as are now in the market, if the straw and 
‘home sources of roanure ge Vas y basbanded. 


er to grass land.” 

“ Ammonia does no$ exhibit the same powerful | 

effect on other crops which it does onthe cereals. | Bat, the reader will asi, vt ¢ pbiain dae creas 
Pi fvampnia odees not benefit root crops in an' cf wheat, corn, &c , by ace: fh g ammonia in 

equal degree hite crops; whereas, phosphatic the soil by the growth of turnips, peas, clover,c , 


""e 


, soil in this. way, but as turnips require for their 
_ growth more phosphoric acid than wheat and | ogices by Subscribers. | 
- beans, and clover more potash, the soil will refuse RUFFIN & AUGUST, 


% 
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“shal we not in this case impoverish the soil of | save much time to ¥ snd Jote noae to f them, 
minerals? Yes, it is possible to. impoverish’ the tiring attention to their wishes 


Postmasters are requested to. notify. as ia writing 
the law requires, when. papers are aot, taken, ovat iis 


to grow these crops from iack of minerals much cae al) “oa 


_sogner than wheat, As long as we can grow 800d) gppicy: Ne. 153, Corner Main and Twelfth Strécts. 


-erops of turnips, peas, beans, and clover, we may 


according to the views we have set forth, this power | 
‘ Ww 
has been wisely withheld from him. Impoverish | 


ural and economic means is s bey ond his power, 


“te be paid invariably in advance. 


be sure there are sufficient minerals in in the soil for ron eltarstepaganaioiny sia 

the'largest wheat cr 5 SRS ptt Will be inserted at the following rates : For cach aquace 
Were the c¢ mineral theory” eorrect,. man would of ten lines, first insertion, One Dollar; each cuntinuance 
Sate ae AVL CRE Ma. oF Seventy Late Cents. 

possess the power of utterly extausting the soil; but 
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it he can and does, but to exhaust it by any nat- 
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" OUIO FARMING AND &TCCK BREEDING 
COMPANY. 

It strikes us thes one of the most promising ou- 
|terprizes we have heard of for some time is the 
one which is deseribed under the above heading 
ina late number of the Chio Farmer. 


ra 
=e) 
om 


Tt seems that a company of farmers, with, we 
presume, ample means, and of considerable ex- 
perience, have formed a partnership for ten years; 
renewable at the end of that time, for carrying on 

arming and stock breeding. The stock is made 
up of shares of $1,000, and the company will 
commence operations with $26,000, cash paid in. 
They have purchased some 8,600 acres of land in 
Butler county, Iowa, near a railroad now ia pro- 
eess of construction. They will immediately 
commence building and cropping, and in about a 
year will send out 50 or 60 brood mares, well se- 
lected and stinted to some of the best and most 
fashionable horses in Ohio. A like number of 
shorthorns-—cows and heifers—will be seut out at 
the same time. “Then the superintendent, Dr. 
Sprague, at present corresponding .secretary of 
the Ohio State Beard of Agriculture, will. take 
charge of the farm. He— 
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Owe Dortar and Twenty-Five Cents per annum, 
er Ons Doriar only, if paid in advance. Six copies 
fer Krve Dotiars; Thirteen copies foe Ten DoLuars 


No subscription received for a lesa time than one year 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number, but it is 
dastrable that they should be made to the end of a volume. 


§-2"Subseribers who do not give exprees Notice to the 
contrary on or before the expiration of their yearly Sub- 
seription, will be considered as wishing to continue the 
samme; and the paper will be sent accordingly. 


{eg No paper will be discontinued until all arresrages 
are paid, except at our option. 


§"@ Subscribers are requested to remit the amount of 
their Subscription as soon as the same shall become due. 


if Subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
frown the Office or place to which they are sent, they will 
be held responsible until thsy settle their account and give 
wotiee to discontinue. 


* Will open a He: of books, prepared with a 
view*to keeping a systematic account of opera- 
tions on the coe charging the farm with mo- 
neys invested in the land, in improvements, breed- 
ing stock, implements, labor, and ail other invest- 


Ss 
Bay If Subacribera remove, change their offices, or| ments and expenditures ; eiving credit for all 


permit their paper to be sent to 4a offline that, bas been ve or a 
Me broed ater directing a change of their paper, produce sold or consumed, pesturage, moneys ob- 


and the paper is sent to the former direction, they will be tained froma sale of stock, and (at the expiration 
weld reeponsible. of ten years, this being the lifetime of the part- 


nership, but which may be renewed at pieasure,) 
the worth of the land upon closing up the affairs 
‘of the company. An account will also be opened 
with each breeding animal when purchased, 
charging for investment and keeping from year 


AN Payments tv the Southern Planter will be acknow- 
lodged iggthe firet paper issued afier the zame shall have 
been received. 

fa All money remitted to us will be considered at our 
riwk enly when the ietter eontaining the game shall be 


registered. to year, giving eredit for produce sold or retained 
a It is indispens ably necessury that, subscribers for breeding from time to time. No horse stock 
px oe? 


3 1 . fit TAVIDG Are ne 
remiffing their Subscription should name the Office to| Will be sold, until some fifty young horses have 


which A rie pape re “ure sent; and thoee or Jey ring Py change: attained su fic 1ent a ge for servie Cc. These awit, for 
should say Srom what. fo what post office they wish the|Six months or more previous to marketing, be 


o&eration made. A strict observance of this rule willi taoroughly trained by a good horseman, gaited 
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‘and matched, and a guarantee for temper and 
speed furnished, when sold. A like number, or 
more, will thus be turned off each twelve nonths, 
together with a drove of fatted bullocks.”’ 


In addition to the superintendant, who is also 
secretary, the company have a president and 
areasurer. 

We do not recommend any such plan as the 
best. for conducting farming operations for any 
Jength of time, or with a view to profit to be 
derived thereby. There is too much of the so- 
ejalistic principle for that; too much of the 
phalanx order. But we call attention to it as 
being a plan, if properly carried out, admirably 
adapted to bringing wild lands into a productive 
condition in the shortest time, and promising a 
speculation by subduing rather than by tilling 
them. 


We know of several companies owning large 
bodies of land in western Virginia, who are ex- 
’ pecting to realize their profit on the advanced 
value of the unimproved lands. But it must be 
very evident that if in addition to the purchase 
money of the fee simple, an outlay was made for 
clearing these lands at once, building on them, 
cropping and stocking them, and thereby render- 
ing them attractive to emigration, that a much 
higher prefit would be realized, and in a much 
less time. Itis probable that most of the individ- 
uals owning these lands, have no more money to 
spare in their improvement, and that many of 
them are capitalists rather than practical farmers, 
and ignorant therefore of the means to be em- 
ployed in reclaiming the territory. If which be 
the fact, they might increase their capital stock, 
even at low rates to incomers, in view of the 
speedy returas of the investment. 

The organization of such an enterprise itis not 
our business to discuss, certainly not here. It is 
merely our duty to suggest a plan which must pay 
those who will carry it out, and which will ad 
vance the settlement of our wild lands by at least 
a quarter of a century. 


The Index for volume 15, Southern Planter, is 
mow ready for delivery. Subscribers who wish 
them can have them sent, on application at this 
Office, in person or by letter. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A 
SUBSCRIBER. 


( Published by request.) 


‘* Your article upon ‘‘Overseers” treats of a very 
important subject. One point I hope you will not 
overlook in your continuation of the article—the 
education of overseers. Not teaching them ‘the 
languages,’ or even ‘‘the sciences,” but removing 
from their minds the prejudices against the im- 


this dinner hour advances. 


provements in agriculture. t know of n 

way of doing this, than by supply’ Hei with 
well conducted agricultural journals ; and by way 
of setting an example to my brother farmers, I 


tter 


hereby order a copy of the ‘‘Planter” to pe sent . 


to ——-—— my overseer, and request. you to 
charge me with the subscription. If our farmers 
generally would do this, it would be no very heavy 
tax upon them, while it would so increase you 
subscription list as to enable you to enlarge the 
size and extend the usefulness of the ‘‘Planter.” 


A FAMILY GROUP IN THE VALLEY OF 
VIRGINIA. | | 

If we do not in the following pleasing sketch by 
our friend J., recognise the individuals of the pie- 
ture, we at least recognize the elass as peculiar to 
a portion of Virginia in which we have—though ia 
a different locality—spent some of the happiest as 
well as most instructive days of our lives. 

In our cattle forays into the great Valley, we 
learned to appreciate and admire a people so differ- 
ent from cur cis-montane fellow-citizens, that they 
can hardly be known, and certainly not appreciated, 
except in theirown homes, Simple in tastes and 
unpretending in manners ; reserved but warm heart- 
ed; prudent but not cunning; cautious but not de- 
signing; frugal in expendilure and wary in enter- 
prise; manifesting most usually more of publie spirtt 
than of private generosity; giving freely to the 
stranger of what they have, and making him fee 


rather than Aear that he is welcome—this admirable@ 


population rose in our estimation and swelled in 
our heart at each successive visit we paid them, 
and we deeply regret that distance and different 
pursuits will deprive us of future opportunities of 
increasing our knowledge of them. 


Not to speak of the living, among whom we 
think we can remember some few friends, we may 
say in gratitude to the late excellent Major Robert 
Grattan, of the connty of Rockingham, that it was 
he who first introduced us to the Valley, and illus- 
trated in his own person the virtues we revere i 
his countrymen. : 


Near Brownszure, Rockbridge, Va. 
February 20th, ’56. 

Mr Eptrorn:—I have just read Mr Gilmer’s 
communications inthe Planter with pleasure, and 
[ hope not without profit. I agree with him in 
saying that the Planter should be in the hands of 
every farmer in Virginia, and that through their 
instrumentality, they could make it a source of 
much valuable information. 

Itissaid that as a man rises in social importanee, 
Some men of humble 
origin and great luck have eaten thér way from 
plebeian twelve, all down the hours of the afternoon, 
and ended a glorious career by solemnly dicing 
with royalty at eight o’clock. Splendid reward 


ithis for the tabors of a liferime ! 


The. papers tell us, that the Qneen ofgineland 
dines at eight o’clock, P. M ; the higher nobility a& 
seven; the ordinary country gentlemen at six; the 
professional people and richer classes of merchants 
at four or five; the shopkeeper at two or three, 


vr 
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clerks at one; and working menat twelve. It is of 
the latter class, the bone aud sinew of our happy 
and, that I will say something. L 2 


and old. friend; and it is of him and his family I 
will write, as I consider them patterns for the 
agricultural community. 1 have knowa this fam- 
ily nearly forty years, and ihe picture is as near 
ovrrect as IL can draw it. 


The custom of this family has been, early to bed 


ani early io rise, and as a consequence, they have 
ecome healthy, wealthy and wise, (as to general 


ood management.) There are a half a score of 


ehildren, nine out of ten are married and well 
Settled. The boys, (as the old gentleman calls 
them,) all men of fime common sense, striet inieg- 
riiy, and great moral worth, Generally members 
of the church, 

This fallj the heads of this family, if spared may 
celebrate the fiftieth aaniversaryo! their marriage. 

‘Vhirty-seven years ago, | was first introduced to 
them, and from that time to this, have spent many 
nights ia their hospitable mansion. Jt was common 
in these days for almost every good farm to have a 
distillery. There was one here, but the discrim- 
inaliog eye of the good father coald not ask 
Heaven’s blessing upon it, and it was abandoned 
long before the Temperance Reformation com 
menee dy," 
_ Phe castom of the father ef this family was to 
fall vp the household every morning ‘the year 
round between the hours of four, and five. In the 
winter Season, you might seé the Janterns moving 
about ia different directions, to the stables, the 
mil, the smich-shop, &e. Ata quarter io six. ihe 
born sounds, and the family all come together for 
family prayers, none are permitted to absent them- 
selves, if in good health; a chapter is now read 
in the Bible, a hymna sung, and a devout prayer 
Offered to the Father of all cur mercics, for his 
direction and guidance in the duties and labors 
of ihe day, with thanksgiving for mercies and 
benefits received, Breakfast is now announced 
#he faiily surroand the bountifully supplied table; 
God’s blessing asked upon the provision of his 
bounty. Soon the laborers hie away to the fleids, or 
the work-shops, The father, the sons and servants 
all go out to the different labors of the farm. Allare 
now engaged till half past eleven or a quarter to 
twelve, when ithe horn again sounds for dinner 

By the time the teams are preperly cared for, and 
the laborers’ ablations performed, dinner is on 
the table, say quarier to half past twelve. In the 
harvest months, when the days are long and the 
work hard, an hour or two is spentin rest. About 
san down the laborers quit work; an early supper 
i eaten. The family again called together for 
evening cevotion, before the children yet get sleepy, 
after which the fainily generally retire to resi, 
farely later than nine P. M. 
‘ The father of this family has taught his sons and 

ausnters to wall upon themseives, and never ca}! 
a servant to do what they can doeqnally wellthem- 
selves. They are models of industry, economy, 
aad thrift, ‘hey are public spirited, charitable 
and social; all owning servanis, but not ashamed 
to labor with their own hands. Their general 
health is good, and I do not know that there has 
been a death in this family, children er grand chil- 
dren, for near fifty years. Surely Gud has watched 
over them, and kept them; has smiled on them 
aad approved. their walk. 

The marneis of the good old pair are primitive, 
their mode of living plain, but abundant and sub- 
stantial, Their hospitality proverbial. 


E recently spent a night with a very worthy man 


25th.—I again resume my pen, to speak of my 
friend as a farmer. When he commenced business 


his means were limited, but from close application, — 
good economy, and strict integrity, he has become 
possessed of a good estate, and might now retire 


and live on the interest of his money; but he is still 


anactive man, superintending his farm and work- 


shops, being by nature a mechanic. His horses 
are always in fine condition, asis his stock of every 
grade, * : 
His farming viensils are of the best kind, and 
always in good order, his lands are well tilled, and 
in proper season; and aS a consequence he rarely 
ever fails having good crops. His fields are well 
grassed, and his hay crops abundant and of fine 
quality, The producisof the farm are wheat, corn, 
oais, grass, cattle, horses, pork, batter and other 
minor matters. Having always something on hand 
that would command a fair price, and as every 
‘hing he offers for sale is in good condition, he rarely 
fails in getting temuneraling prices. Everything 


spasses under his persopal supervision, and as his 


wish and prayer is to do what is right, ge rarely 
do2s. wrong; and I am satisfied never does so-in- 
lenvionally. 

As before rematked, his family are all married 
andsetiled, but the youngest. As they paired off, 
each one received some substantial aid, and all are 
comfortably setied. ff not weatihy, they are well 
to do, and perfectly independent; owing no mag 
anvihing,-bot what can be paid when called for. 

This good old faiber informed me seme years 
since, that his intention was, as near as he could, 
io divide his estate equally among bis children, 

Yours, &¢., 
T 
Fe 
MESSRS. LAWES AND GILBERT vs. LIEDBIG. 

The articie in this number on the controversy 
between these distinguished experimenters will 
well repay the cost of perusal. It gives the sub- 
stance of the whole controversy, and some of the 
most important and practical results of Alessra, 
Lawes’ and Gilberts’ experiments. 

We are indebted for it to Joseph Harris of the 
Genesee Farmer, an agricultural chemist, whom 
we esteem and confide in as a candid, reliable and 
scientific man. 


RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have recently received from Mr. James 
Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., proprietor and co- 
editor of the Genessee Farmer, a collection—rot 
for distribution-—of rare and beautiful specimens 
of flower seeds. They are a portion of what he 
has just imported from France, and will be found, 
we thiuk, of very superior quality. 

EXPLANATION TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Several of our friends are surprised, and sore 
indignant, that their accounts are sent to them, 
when they have paid our agents. 

The reason we send the accounts is, that the 
agents have failed to make returns, and cannot now 
be got ta do so, though written to repeatedly and 
urged to settle. We therefore are iznorant who 


have pald and who have not. 
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Just now we are in a general muss with our|manufactured: goods have generally declined. 
subseribers in the Northern Neck, many of whom|’This rotation of prices is perfectly consistent | 
have paid our agent there, who has never paid us| with, and, indeed, is a direct consequence of, 
one cent. the former facts, which we have stated and 
We except all amateur agents, if we may so cal] | illustrated in preceding articles. 


our personal friends, who have kindly consented to 
aet gratuitously for us. They have all, so far as. 


we le be remitted punctually, and we are the life, has or has not increased in the United 
more indebted to them in that they are acting with-| Qtateg in proportion to the increase of popula- 
out any compensation and are taking a good deal ition. If it has, we, at least, whatever ma 
a ee be the case with others, have not | 
in relation to the due support of animal life. 
If it has not, then all the boasts we so fre- 
quently see in the newspapers, about an un- 
limited power to supply Europe with food, is 
‘iy all a mistake and a deluston. While we are 
“BLACKWOOD AND THE REVIEWS,  |oObliged to use the returns of the census of 
We havé received from the publishers, Messrs; 1850 as a basis, we are well aware that the 
Leonard, Scots & Co., 79 Fulton street, New York |CPOP of 1849, on which it was based, was com- 
—Woodhouse, Richmond—the February number paratively a bad one, and the present crop (55) 
of Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, containing a|i8 @ vastly better one. Nevertheless, it is 
arlety of articles, which we have not had time as| Probably true that the crops of 1854 and 
yetto look inte.. 1855, taken together, would not make more 
ve also received the January number of than an average production. Comparing, 
then, the crops returned im the two censuses 


of 1840 and 1850, and the increase with the 


We shall now proceed to inquire whether — 
vegetable food, which is the basis of all animal 


As we have one or two rather lengthy articles 
in this number, we shall defer the completion of 
what we had to say about Overseers until our 
next. 
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higher, while, on the other hand, the prices of 
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Here it will be seen that there is a deficien- 
‘cy in everything, except corn; that is, there is 
less than there should have been in order to 
make the amount correspond with the increase 
of population. 

In regard to corn, at least 15,000,000 of 
bushels of the increased product is used in 
whiskey, which enters not at all into food 
Deduoting this, we have the following results: 

DEFICIENCY. 


Wheat, - - = - 15,000,000 bushels. 
Bites A) Plicode origi ss SRODMONS, 
Gee st kk. , AROnO OB ..f 
Tol, -  -  - 46,000,000 
Tnenwaie of corn, ~ - 61,000,000 fe 
Apparent gain, - - - 15,000,000 ee 


But it must be observed that wheat is al- 
most exclusively used among the white in- 
habitants for bread; and that of corn we are 
now exporting (which we former ly did not) an 
amount equal to the apparent gain. On the 
whole, it is apparent that the increase of veg- 
-etable food, in the United States, has rather 
fallen behind than kept up with the progress of 
population. It is also apparent that, in future, 
the great staple in breadstuffs for us, and for! 
the world, is the maize, ar Indian corn. 
ig the only crop; even in our fertile country, 
which keeps up and goes igeivobu the increase 
of population It may be well to look for a 


moment at the increase of this crop. We have 
the following data for a calculation, Vig: 
Corn crop of 1840, - ~ - 377,531,875 bushels. 
we ea, se a SO OTL 10d 
Annual ineveage, 6 per cent. « 
Crop of 1355 calculated on this basis, 800,060,000 «© 
Pr robable ¢ erop of 1856, = be 060,000,000 « 
This 1 increase, however, will not take place 
7 ° ~~ 
uniess we find a foreign market, which we shall 
pro cbabl os do, uns this | pean we ieeauivtt : ore: 


pr of oles most Yetirable in Al im relation 
to the diminution of the agricultural produc- 
tion, Is that of the diminished relative increase 
of BED 

Take the following proportions : 


inerease of population, - - - 36 per cent. 
Do horses, - - - - 14 ,do 
Do cattle, - ~ ; 23 do 
. Do sheep, - - - - 13 do 
Do Swine, - - - - 15 do 
These are ron instructive facts. They 


teach very distinctly some of the principles 
which have been pilently at work to raise the 
prices of wheat, of beef, and pork; nor do we 
see from this state of things any remedy but 
the increased application of lahor to agricul- 
ture, and, as there is no power to enforce this 
but the presence of a real scarcity, 80 we can 
see no permanent diminution of prices; nor 


This 


Lit! 


eee = ee 


indeed a probable cessation of the rise, till 
high prices react in producing a renewed at- 
tention to agricultural employments. | 


There is another question connected with 
the production and consumption of vegetabie 
food; of great interest and importance. Other 
parts of the world are even less fortunate 
than ourselves. The result is that there is 
@ pressure upon this country to supply the 
wants of Europe. The export of breadstuifs 
at this time, is beyond anything this country 
has ever known. With high prices and a. 
good harvest, this: demand will be supplied 
tor a time; but, as the facts above stated 
prove that our surplus, especially of wheat 
cannot be very large, it follows that this de- 
mand, if continued, will so far exhaust the 
country as to make prices still higher, and, 
in fact, almost exhaust the hdme supply of 
wheat flour. If this be repeated from year to 
year, where willit end? Can we increaze the 
supply of wheat so as to meet a perpetual Ku- 
ropean demand for grain? or, must the people 
of Kurope come here in still greater n numbers? 
or, finally, as we just remarked, is not Indian 


PLANTER. | 


—— 


corn the last resource and nape of nations? 
Our opinion on this subject bis fixed; that, 
as corn is the great staple of our coun try—is 


easily raised, and may be indefinitely extend- 
ied, that this crop will go on. increasing, at a 
rapid rate, aud it w ill be Bist to 
pe in immense quantities. In looking to 
Ines increase of vegetable food in hae United 


we as 2 evident that the produc- 


hed 


: 3 
tions which are likely to increase mosé rapidly, 
are those of Fidobn; potatocs, sugar cane, ond 
| crapes. 7 we are right In (i's Suppo sition, 
the United States have yet before thein a field 


.of vast enterprise and prof | in n agriculture 
anh Since the tntrod as, the land 
oltina tion of the cane has been 
Ve suppose thor can be 
pacity of Lovisiana and Tex- 
as to raise a million of hogs Bends of sugar, 
without any great effort. This is equal to & 
thousand inillions of pounds—quite a large 
item in the general provision of food. 

The vine is a recent and much smaller ad- 
dition to our agricultural list.. But large 
parts of the United States, and especially the 
valleys of the Ohio and the Missouri, are ad- 
mirably adapted to the cultivation of the vine. 
The time is not distant when millions of gal- 
lons of wine will be made on the Ohio. 


h ex Ad 


Cc 


suitable for the ec 
sini “ingles sed, 
co doubt of the capacit 


The potato is a vative of America, but has 
been much less attended to in the United 
States than it ought to be. At 100 bushels 
per acre, which with suitable soil and culture 
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is 2 small crop, it is one of the: ‘most profitable ysis——! Com posed, (he hina almpd entirely of 


raised. 

We conclude, therefore, that while it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the. United 
States can supply the world with wheat, when 


the world has driven its agricultural laborers ; 


ap the hot beds of cities: yet, the United 

ates has a. staple grain in Indian corn, 
which can supply the world, and there are 
new crops with which America ‘can enrich 


itself. — Ratlr oad Recor 


Ps. 


Conmvunications to tae Virginia.Siate Agricudiural 


es Socicly. 

ESSAY ON BLUE CLAY. 
By ‘Roserr- Harrison, M-D., of Paince 

{A Premiuna of Ten Dellars.] 
Pdesign in this communication to presen 
the consideration of the State Agricultural | 
elety of Virginia, my expe rience in the use 
bive ¢ lay and the effects resulting from ifs us 
M 7 i" ad 9a hiain s rl ‘iY i! me t Pp ve 
wy larm 33 locatea in the county of Prisee 
Goorze, three miles south of James Rivers the 
land is gener ally light, witha clay subsoil, but 


hae: 
it 16 
(he | 
ZO 
is 


portions of it have no cliy substratum. On 
portions of this farm mariis found varylug in 
Birength from 25 to 75 per cent. All the erable 
land has been marled ia the proporiion of 300 


And the mo 


xecuted at least fifteen years 


or more, bushels to the acre. 
this marling was e 
ago. * 
This marl is abou six feet thick, mostly dry 
of a buff color, coataining clam shells, oyster 
and other shells, some perfect, decom- 


2 
r 
6 others 

posed partial! lv 5 foun 


next to this mar! ts 

a blue marl, inferior in quality, of a blue pair 
abadnaiie in sand. This marl contains very 
large hone, some of wie veriebral bones mens- 


uring eight or ten inebee in diameter. This 
blue mari is about four feet thick. Tnimediate- 


ly subjacent is found this blue clay, of unascer- 
tained depth, but which has been excavated to 
the depth of twelve or fourteen feet. This clay 
in physical ¢ appearance presents a noni buchos 
mass, but by careful examination il is found to 
contain innumerable shining particles. This 
élay is blue in its appearance, feels and cuts 
like soap, tenacious but somewhat friable. By 
atmospheric exposure either at the pit or after 
having been ‘applied to land it seen breaks 
up into small masses sufficiently fine to be 
spread with a spade or hoe, or even to be scat- 
tered with the hand, as] have sometimes used if 
as a top dressing toclover. Rain and freezi ing 
also eufficiently ‘disintegrates it for acricaltural 
purpoees. [| consider it one of our hest fertil 
izers, not inferior to lime or marl, abounding in 
carbonate of lime. Its use was commenced by 
me more than twelve years ago. It was analyz- 
ed by Professor Hare, of the University of Penn- 
syivania, but | have miapla aced the report. He 
was of Opinion that it possessed no fertilizing 
pony whatever. Professor Rogers, of the 
Niversity of Virginia, also subjected it to anal- 


Sot 


a silicious elay,. haying 4 a Fem: pupa BHU 0 
of mica. * 


Silica, 2. ' a da ahs 
Crna ¢ almost entirely, we ‘nt “9 
Oxide of tron, about 7 percent 
Carbonate of Lime, a trace. > 


Sulphuret of Lime, a trace. 
Carbonacecus Matter, a trace. | 


It abounds in Alumina, Bisulphoret of Tron, 
Sulphuret of Lime, Acid, Ammoria, and séme 
other ingredients according to another analysis, 
but many grains of allowance should be made 
for the present infancy of agricultural Chemistry. 


The first experiment T made with this 
clay was upon a remarkably light piece of land 
that 1 was endeavoring to improve by the 
application of ovr common red clay ; at: the 
same fine | havled out about t 
this earth. Tt was here spread, sown inoats and 
ciover the clever vegetated upon all, 
but died out during the summer upon the land 
apon which ‘the red ‘clay had been applied, 


seeds 


wenty bushels of 


but continued to grow finely: and loxurtintly 


where the blue clay had been applied and 
daring ihis year‘some of the stalks of clover 
vrev io be knee high, 
Alter this, t have continued to use it 
rom year to year unl PE have nearly applied 
iL to every part of the farm,and seme portions 

twice, with very satisfactory results. Upon 
some portions of the light jand I have known 
the blades ef corn to turn yellow, but whether 
it was owing to a superabundant application of 
this earth or to other causes, | have not yet 
satisied mysel!, but uniformly it makes the land 


farm. 


produce more corn and the blades are of a 
ij/deeper green. On wheat, the increased pro- 
duet, particularly on my light fields, has 


been very apparent, both in the growth of the 
straw and the number of bushels. This earth 
is particularly adapted tothe growth of peas. I 
think [may safely say the growth of the vines 
have been nearly doubled since the commence- 
ment ofits use. Now all my corn land is sowed 
down in peas, unless] am deficient in seed. 
This gives me an additional product of wheat, 


that f estimate at four to five bushels to 
the acre. This mode oj getiing a green fallow 


with peas I consider to be the more eccnomical 
with me, and F get a more Juxuriant growth. 
{ avoid the trouble and expense of fallow- 
ing Jand exclusively for peas, and the trouble 
of getting in the peas is much less with the 
corn, for it ia not necessary to give any addi- 
tional ploughing, and I am not yet satished 
that the pea crep produces any detriment to 
the corn crop. But I have now an experiment 
in progress to ascertain the fact. 

I have taken some pains to cow my land 
in eastern shore bean, and bere again the value 
of this manure is very apparent, the beneficial 


‘effects being equal, if not greater, than when 


applied to peas; but this latter plant belongs 
to the pea tribe. 

My usval mode of using it is by applying 
about a hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. 


and was the’best on the . 


_- 


But. this year 1 applied about two hundred: 
bushels more to land that had had an applica- 
tion of an hundred and fifty bushels of this 
earth. My corn is decidedly better than it 


“ever was on this field before, and the peas 


as Juxuriant as if they had been heavily ma- 


~ mured; but where this earth was applied this 


year the peas were much better than the peas 
on the land which had had an application of 
this earth three years ago. Sede 

It is true, for several years I have been 
remarling my landa, also with marked benefit ; 
but it is only with the marl I remove to get 
access to the blue clay, as I consider I get more 
benefit from the latter than the former. This 
opinion is not peculiar to myself. Dr. A. Bry- 
ant, a farmer of Prince George, informs me 
that he has discovered greater benefit from 
the use of his marl than is manifested by that 
of his neighbors, and he attributes the superior 
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a plant common with us and remarkable for the 
acidity of its leaves, generally disappears after 
land has been marled or limed ; but it reappears 
after the use of this blue clay and growa more 
abundantly and luxuriantly, and this is the moat 
serious objection to the use of this clay. Now this 
fact presents a atubborn reality againet some of 
the fashionable theories of the day. Hen peas 
are increased in quantity and are more produc- 
tive; the eastern shore bean becomes more 
abundant, and the clover increased in growth 
and improved in-color ; corn and wheat increas- 
ed by the application of an earth that causes the 
sheep sorrel to reappear on land from whieh it 
had disappeared by the use of marl and lime. 
From this and other considerations, | should 
infer that acidity is not opposed to fertility. 
This earth also possesses the power of 
counteracting the injurious consequences result- 
ing from an over application of the carbonate 


benefit to the fact that he is in the habit ofjof lime, or what is popularly called marl- 


mixing about four feet of this clay, which he 
finds at the bottom of his marl pits, with his 
marl. So far as my experience goes, I have 
never used this blue clay to lands that had not 
been marled or limed. I carried some a dis- 
tance of four miles, and applied it to land that 
had been limed—a close, stiff, tenacious soil ; 
and applied it to clover with marked benefit. 
‘This earth acts promptly. On one occasion, 
the clouds indicated rain; I ordered a boy to 
haul several loads and scatter it on clover, 
and-in a very few days the benefit {rom its 
use was very apparent in the increased vigor 
nnd greenness of the clover. This earth is 
soluble in water. Soon after a rain, if one 
rides or walks in a field on which this earth has 
been spread, a strong sulphureous odour is 
manifest and rather unpleasant; the same may 
be discovered at the pits. This is much more 
evident alter a rain than at any other time. 
Again, another fact connected with the sol- 
vent powers of rain is, that vegetation is congid- 
erably increased in the direction of the descent! 


_of water where this earth has been applied on 


the sides of hille. 


{tis beneficial to lands that have not been 
jimed or marled, to our knowledge. 

Mr. W. Gee, of Prince “George, who lives 
twenty miles south of James River, has used 
this earth, and also what is called olive earth, 
with decided improvement upon landa that had 
had no lime or marl ; but this land may be nat- 
urally calcareous. This blue clay is found at 
the bottom of hia mar! pits; he applies about 
three hundred bushels to the acre. A_por- 
tion of his land was remarkably poor and 
light; he observed it has been in succession of 
crops under the regular rotation, for a great 
number of years, and was unproductive, pro- 
ducing only about one and a half bushels of 
corn to the acre. Alter the application of this 
earth, without any additional manure, the same 
iand produced about four barrels; wheat and 
clover also grew succeagsfully. 


burnt land. The bisulphuret of iron being 
placed in justaposition with carbonate of lime, 
chemical affinities may produce new combina- 
tions. Sulphuret of lime may result, and pro- 
ductiveness the ultimate consequence, or the 
caustic properties of the lime may be neutra- 
lized. On my farm an example may be seen of 
a piece of land in which all vegetation was 
destroyed, mould, &c., gone, and the land 
presented the appearance of worthless sand, 
which has been restored to comparative produc- 
tiveness by no other manure than this blue 
clay. This clay is usually hauled upon the 
land after it is broken up, suffered to remain 
until it breaks up into flakes or becomes 
somewhat pulverized, when it is scattered. 
Here we occasionally find round balls about 
the size of large marbles, presenting a dirty 
appearance on the exterior, but internally these 
balls are erystaline. To what principle, to 
which iagredient in its constitution are we 
indebted for its fertilizing property? Is it 
because its metallic oxide forms a base with 
which humie acid unites, and this combination 
is subsequently easily dissolved by rain water, 
and is thus assimilated by the growing crops— 
or may not this oxide form other combinations 
with lime or other inorganic substances—or may 
it pot more properly be a positive manure, 
independent of chemical affinities or atmos- 
pheric combinations ? 


We are thrown upon the ocean of conjecture; 
theory may be piled upon theory, and one 
hypothesis upon another without affording 
satisfaction to the man of science, or without 
materially benefitting the agriculturist. 

Professors Hare and Rogers inform us 
that alumina abounds in this earth. Who knows 
the effects of whale oil, fish oil, &c., uniting 
with this earth? It is impervious to water in 
its present condition inthe pits. It may in this 
form retain other organic animal matter. But 
it is not my object to discuss a theory or advo- 
cate a system, but to invite the attention of 


Another fact connected with this earth is of |farmera to the use of this invaluable fertilizer. 


a very important character. The sheep sorrel, 


The effects of this earth on the appearance 


—_ 


of my land, on my growing crops, upon peas, 


vegetation, clover and eastern shore bean 
_a@F8, positive realities, and I shall continue to 
_ ese this. earth so long as beneficial results follow. 


ate wee. wham te gli 
jueclay is considered: by some to be a peculiar 

deposit, but. we consider its fertilizing property de- 

dends in a great degree upon the animal matter for- 


raerly existing in the superincumbent marl, united 


with aluminous and ferruginons earth; for we have 
never heard of its existence with us, without being 
accompanied with marl, or unmistakable evidence 
that mar] pre-existed. Docs this not go to render 


# highly probable that they are intimately connec- 


ted, and its efficiency dependent ina great degree 
npon the animal matter, previously existing in 
the marl above; also, from the decay of large 
whales, the bones of some new remaining, and yet 
found in- removing the marl. This clay consists 
of many of the ingredients of guano, phosphoric 
acid, soda, potash, ammonia, and gulphuric acid. 

Mow phosphorus, sulphur, potash, and soda are 
found to exist in tho ashes of plants. 

In this earth are many of the essential ingredi- 
ents of vegetable organizations; ready when dis- 
solved to he absorbed, and assimilated by the 
growing crop, afier its application to the soil. 

In Vol. KUT. No. 4 of the Sonthern Planter, page 


465, in an analysis of a fine blue clay, from Marl- 


beurne farm, which consists of carbenate of lime, 
sulphate of lime, bisulphuret of iroa, potash, soda, 
phosphoric acid, alumina, an oxide of iren, organ- 

matter gad water, silica, ammonia from the 
ergenic matter. In appearance and physical pro- 
perties, Professor Gilham says: ‘ This clay is like 
the blue clay mentioned in my essay, and I have 
but little doubt it is equally fertilizing.” Adgri- 
gultural chemistry has made rapid improvements, 
and yet the science may be saidto be in its infancy. 
The agricultural community are under many cb- 
Higations to Professor Gilham, for his valuable con- 
tributions to agricultural chemistry. 

If the present surface of this earth was formerly 
the bottom of the antedeluvian ocean, which 
seers to be the fact from the discovery of marine 
shells on the Pyreunean mountains, 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and other evidences of 
a deluge; and the fact also established, from the 
discovery of the rhinceeros, an animal of the 
equatorial regions, and also the mammoth, in a 
frozen condition in Siberia and the arctic regions, 
this whole country must have been submerged by 
sea water, abounding in muriate of soda; and Sir 
Humphrey Davy informs us that wmuriatie acid, 


_ acting on animal or vegetable fibrine, albumen or 


easeine, changes it to a purple color. Therefore 
we conclude, this blue clay owes its color to the 
action of sea water on these organic constituents 
of animal matter. So the color itself would go to 
prove the probable presence of either animal or 
ryegetable matter, neither does its chemical analysis 
eonflict in the least with this supposition, but rath- 
er goes to establish the probability, that animal or 
vegetable matter, or both, in a decayed condition, 
exists in combination with aluminous and ferrugi- 
nous carth. 

Red clay is immediately in contact laterally 
with this blue clay, and the line of division is of 
an intermediate color. 

Prom the application of this earth to our soil peas 


-are increased in quantity, and are more produc- 


tive; clover is increased in: growth and improved 


the application of an: earth, that causes 
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in color; corn, wheat and-vegetation pia by 
shee 

sorrel to. reappear on land:from which it had’ dis. 
appeared by the use.of lime or marl. From this fact 
and. other. considerations I should conclude that 
acidity is not opposed to fertility or-increased.pro- 
ductiveness. Now I do not think that sorrel seeds 


{are carried in this educa believe in spontaneous 


generations; but the lime haying destroyed or 
neutralized the acid, necessary for the grow: of 
dorrel, this blue clay restores it, or liberates it 
either directly or by combination, ‘and the’ sorrel 
having the elements necessary for’ its growth re- 
stored, grows more luxuriantly after this earth, 
than it did previous to Jiming or marling.: 

_. I. suppose the seeds of the sorrel had’ remained 
in the earth for years, and it only required: the 
necessary material for its. growth and development. 

Now if the disappearance of sorrel is an evidence 
of the correction of the acidity of the soil; and 
the existence ofa certain degree of. alkalinity, 
then the reappearance of the sorrel is. the evidence 
of the restoration..of the acidity, and increased 
productiveness is the consequence, going to prove 
that acidity in a soil is not the cause of its 
poverty. 

It is the generally received opinion in our.vicin- 
ity, that our lands that have had an application of 
marl or lime, in sufficient quantity, are not troubled 
with sheep sorrel after these alkaline: earths are 
fully incorporated with the soil.. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but what are the modifying 
eircumstances we are unable satisfxetoPily to 
explain. 


The sorrel (Rursex aceiaseliaz) is remarkabie for 
the agreeable acidity of its leaves, whichis chiefly 
dependent on the presence of the binoxolate of 
potash. Oxalic acid is formed in both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. It is found as an ox- 
alate of ammonia in guano, which accounts why 
sorrel so frequently follows its use. 

Many other plants besides the sorrel produce it, 
such asrhubarb, valerian and lichen. It is also 
produced from a diseased condition of the kidneys 
of aninals. . 

Now the sorre! does not grow on al! soils,’ but 
with us it generally grows on light and sandy soils, 
sometimes in isolated patches, again’more general- 
ly distributed over a field. Now, this oxalic acid, 
which predominates in the sorrel, it is fair to con- 
clude, must. exist in certain localities favorable 
for its formation, and wherever it does exist we have 
a soil favorable for the growth of sorrel, But ox- 
alic acid has a very strong chemical affinity for 
lime, so strong that it will unite with the lime that 
ig presented to it, in combination with sulphuric 
acid orgypsum. Therefore whenever land is limed 
or marled, in which exalic acid exists, an insoluble 
oxalate of Jime is formed, and the necessary in- 
credient for the growth of sorrel is neutralized by 
the lime, and consequently the sorrel ceases to 
grow. This appears to our mind, a sufficient rea- 
son to account scientifically and satisfactorily for 
the disappearance of sorrel after liming or marling. 
Certain plants require particular ingredients, for 
their growth. It is an acknowledged fact, that 
marine plants will not grow without the presence 
of muriate of soda. Why will the sorrel again 
grow after the application of blue clay and guano, 
unless they abound in acids or favor the genera- 
tion of, oxalic acid? It does exist in guano as an 
oxalate of ammonia. We know, from the constitu- 
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tion of oxalic, acid;:that. vegetable: deeay. and at- 
mospheric air, would furnish carbonaceous matier 
and oxygen favorable for the development of ox- 
alice acid. Thus we have attempted to account 
for the disappearance of sorrel by the union which 
takes place with lime by one of its: ingredients, 
forming. an insoluble oxalate of lime. In confir- 
mation of the great value of blue clay, I send a 
letter directed to me by my friend and countyman 
and a most excellent farmer, Mr. Gee. 

Thus I think is demonstrated, that this earth, in 
the quantity applied, is equal if not superior to 
Peruvian guano. Poor land that.originally pro- 
duced 4 bushels per acre, afterwards produced 20, 
an. increase of 500 per cent. This earth, I con- 
sider very important towards ‘the renovation of 
worn out land, and towards neutralizing the alka- 
dinity arising from an excess of mar] or lime. 
Roser? Hargison,. 
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Prince George, Va. 
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Saxtra Roga, Prince George County, Va. 
October 15th, 1855. 
To Da. Rogerr Harrison. 


Dear Sir :—In oompliance with your request, I send 
you a statement of my experiments made with blue clay, 
the substance we find beneath our marl beds, &e. 

In 1849 I dug from pits about twenty thousand bushels 
of marl, and in getting out this quantity, I concluded, to 
‘experiment with the two substances usually found above 
and below the beds of marl, called red and blue clay. The 
former contains no shell, but bears the prints of every kind 
asually found in the marl bank; the latter contains neither, 
nor does the application of the strongest acids detect in either 
the smallest portion of lime 

Adjacent to my pits, there is a piece of wora out land, 
of very light soil, and of about eight acres, which had 
been cultivated a great number of years without any im- 
provement; this 1 divided into'two equal parts; upon the 
one, I put three hundred bushels of the red clay per acre, 
and on the other, the same quantity of blue clay; had it 
spread broadcast and ploughed under. Inthe spring I plan- 
ted the whole in corn ; it came up well and grew off finely, 
and produced to my astonishment, twenty bushels per 
acre, each piece producing about the same quantity. -This 
land had not produced more’than four bushels per acre, in 
any yest, for the last twenty-two years to my knowledge 
In the fall, 1 seeded it in wheat, which grew off finely, and 
was a very luxuriant growth until the 14th day of May; 
on that day it was. (together with all my crop of ‘wheat,) 
entirely destroyed by a hail storm. I had seeded the 
land in clover, and such as escaped being destroyed by 
the hail was of fine growth. After remaining one year in 
clover, it was put in corn again, and produced a crop 
about equal to the first. I then put it in wheat again, which 
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the gubject*in its:economic and healthfal aspect, and. 
to this end recemmend that negro cabine shonld ‘be. 


built of plank, have large glass windows and goog | 


chimneys; should be elevated at least two feet above 


ground, and never placed within less than'7S or 10@ 


yards ofeach other. When inch plank is not worth, | 
above $1.25 per hundred feet, 1 consider the plank 
house cheaper than either log or masonry. At this 
price the cost of plank for.a heuse 16 feet square 
will not exceed $15, for which sum I would not 
furnish, hew. hau! and put up logs to build a house 
ef the same size. The planking is put on up aod 
down, and I use a donble course of planking instead 
of narrow strips; this I find makes a wery ¢comfor- 
table cabin both for summer and winter. If the 
builder choose to incur a slight additional: expense, 


and should dress the cuter course and give it a - 


coat of paint, this, with a projecting eave and some 
cheap ornamental cornice, makes a very pretty 
house and obviates the necessity for sticking the 
negro cabin outof sight of the mansion. | 


Plank houses are considered by Physicians as more 
healthy for negroes than log, for the reason that 
there is constantly accumulating in and abort the. 
negroe’s house @ vast quantity of animal matter im 
the form of excrements and emanations from the 
human body, which has fewer places of lodgment 
and is more easily removed frem the plank than the 


log house. To form an idea of the strexgtA of this 


matter, you have only to call to miad the odour ef 
a sweating negro or the stench which pervades a 
room in which several of them are sleeping. The 
Doctors tell us that these smells are clouds of ani- 
mal matter, absolutely capable of being weighed and 
seen as well as tasted and smett, and are constandy 
collecting in the wails and under the floors of negre 
cabins, and there rot and stenk as any oiher putres- 
cible matter--(you must excuse an unrefined word 
now and then, for to tell the truth, [can’t find a ayno- 
nyme for that word which would at all convey the 
idea I intend.) This is beyond doubt the fre- 
quent cause of disease and should be carefully pro- 
vided against, and ‘hence | recommend the eleva- 
tion of the floor above the groand, with a view to 
the frequent cieaniag up of this accumulated filth. 
On my own farm a few ycars ago, typhoid fever, 
a disease until then unknown upon it, broke out in 
an old negro cabin, closely underpianed, and whieh 
for many years had been used as a negro house, 
My family physician. advised me to tear away the 
underpinning and have all the filth cleaned up. In 
doing so, I found an accumulation of foul matterfe 
layers almost denoting the number of years it had 
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was of fine growth, but owing to injury sustained by ruat, | been collecting, w hich required six:loads of a eom- 
* 


it produced.a very indifferent crop. ata cat ats: 
Yours, most truly, 


Wat. Gu. 


For the Southern Planter. , 


NEGRO CABINS. : 
Eprror Soursern Pirantrer:—I make no apolog 


~ ou 


for offering yeu a few hints uporg the construction 
and management of “Negro Cabins,’’ as the subject 


is an important one, and the ideas I offer chiefly | 


derived from a medical friend, in whose sound judg- 
ment both you and myself place great confidence. 

The ends aimed. at in. building negro cabins 
should be: First, the health and comfort of the oc- 
eupants; Secondly, the convenience of nursing, sur- 
viellance, discipline, and the supply of wood and 
water: and Thirdly, economy of construction. 

Of course, the convenience of locality must be 


judged of by the builder, Lonty propose to consider 


mon cart to haul off, andfrem which came a stench 
equal to the concentrated essence of all bad smells 
put together. I would not if I could give you or 
any other friend of mine an idea of its fcetidness. I. 
tore down the house and found the old logs impreg- 
nated with faul smeHs, which continued in them 
long after they were exposed to winds and rains. 
The old house was like the “vase in which roses 
have once been distillea,” except thal il wasn’t ex- 
actly the “scent of the roses” that hung round it 
still. 


The floors of negra cabins shonld be of plank 
rather than dirt, and should be dressed and jotated, 
but not nailed down, thatevery plank might be taken. 
up oecasionally and cleansed of any filth that may 
have settled uponthem, Lime and other disinfecting 
agents should be freely used. Negroes should he 
well supplied. with light. ‘hey “prefer darkness 
to light,” and unless watched will exclude the light 
entirely from their houses. 
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‘Their houses should be poe uitied with large glass | 
windows, and when a pane is broken, they. should}: 
_be made to replace it rather than fill.its place with 


old rags. Light and air are necessary to the.proper 
making, of blood ; and begro women. and children, 
who spend so rauch lime crit doors, should be 
compelled to enjoy, both these elements. ‘They 
have to be forced to it, for in sleeping a negro will 
cover his head.if his leet freeze, and thus ore ane 
over and over again the same air, charged as it be- 
comes with carbonic acid and exhalations ef the 


" body, and deficient perhaps in oxygen, the element 


so needful in making good arterial blood. It is 
cousidered by medics} men, t believe, thai this bad 
elaburation of bloud develops lurking scroluia and 
even generates It. 

Glass windows enable the negro todo much work 
“in doors,” and are surely more convenient than@ 
lightwood knot in enabling the physician or nurse, 
in case of sickness, to eXamine the palient or mip 
ister iohis wants. I think a doctor has just cause 
of complaint when forced to burn a negro’s eye. 
brows off with a pine torch before he can get a sigh) 
of his tongue at mid-day. 

Negro houses should be provided with chimneys 
that don’t smoke. Air-tight stoves ate liable to give 
negroes cold from the extremes of temperature they 
produce and are objeciicnahle in that they give no 
light. The Franklin stove is well adapted to negro 
cabins, and was used by yourself while you lived in 
Albemarle. Any thing is better than’ a smoking 
chimney. On many of our Virginia Farms, 1 
doubt not there is lamp-black enough accumulated 
in the breathing tabes of the negroes during the nighi 
to black the master’s boots in the mornieg. 

Cabins should not be placed at a less distance 
than from 75 to 100 yards from each other, for the 
reason that it ts highly probable that infectious dis- 
eases, such as scarlet and typhoid fever, meastes, 

whooping cough, and even small pux may not be 
communiczted at that distance. 

Yours truly, 
Fie Weg Atal 
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ALBEMARLE, F'eb., 1856 


For the 
CORN PLANTERS. 


Mr, Horror :—! have tried several kinds of corn- 
planters. The first was made by Sinelair & Co, 
Daltimore, which has received the premium at the 
two last fairs, but which | thinkis avery indiffer- 
ent machine in many respecis. [tis so lop-heavy 
that it will take one trand lo kee pilin proper posi- 
tion, and a more awkward implement I have never 
seen. After using this one probably in all one day, 
I laid it aside, and having an oppoitunity io gei 
imery’s Planter, which was highly ree ommended 
to me, I purchas sed it and used ita gocd deal. The 
performanc eof the machine is very good, and | 
could recommend it, if it were madein a style to 
suit our jJatitude; but this is not the case. The 
gentleman from ‘whom | got it commenced t# re- 
pair his before getting it to the field. 

If some of our Southern Manufacturers would 
make them in as durable manneras they make other 
implements for a home market, Ido not doubt but 
what it would be used very extensively, especially 
by farmers who own large fields, free of stamps 
and reois, 


Southern Fianter. 


ours troly, 
RicharD Iasy. 
Norroway, Wa., Mar. 14th, 1850, 


In haste, y 
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-... February wage 1856. oiia 


Friond Ruffin -—In the January ‘number of the) - cat 
Planter I eaw an article upon bells ‘‘ to. prevent — ~» 


dogs from killing sheep.” Whena boy, I passed by — 


Mr. Richard Sampeon’ s farm, of Goochland county, 
2°e in the evening, and saw his servants penning 
nis sheep with his cattle. I asked the reason. The 
boy said it was to protect the sheep from dogs. I 
remembered it, and have practised it ever since 1 
have owned a sheep, which has been twenty odd 
years, and have never had a sheep killed or attack- 
ed by dogs; whilst my neighbors have sustained 


j great damage 7 age some have had their entire flock 


dostr oyed. ive told my plan and my luck, and 
strange to oh I do not Know a man who thus pens 
his sheep; and there is not a man in Albemarle 


‘county, who has lost fewer sheep from any and all 


the evils to which this valuable stock are subject, 
than Ihave. Sheep cannot stand dirt, in or out of 
a pen; my cow pens are frequently moved or well 
litter d, and the sheep always turn out the firs’ 
thing in the morning, and after a little practice 
wil! come to the pens every evening themselves, ag 
if for protection. 
Yours respectfully, 
G. C. Gitmer, 


P.8. My sheep boy would not hire for five 
dollars per year. This winter sheep have suffered 
much for shelter and for water. To do well, sheep 
must have water every day. * 


For the Southern Planter, 


DITCHING. . 
February 7th, 1856. 

Patend Borrin:—Yours of the 8th of January 
hen received, and shouid have been answered, had 

his been the season for such work. You ask if I 
ie ve ever tried ditching with the assistance of a 
not se and coulter. LThave for years done much of 
this work with two horses, a coulter and plough, 
then scrape out with a cast iron two horse scraper, 
by which I easily and quickly remove all the dirt 
from the ehannel I wish to make, end deposit it in 
some washed or sunken place, thereby. killing two 
birds with one stone. I can, and have done more 
work of this kind per day, with one man thus 
equipped, than could have been done in the old 
fashioned way of spading and shovelling by fit 
teen if not twenty as good hands. I do all ‘cf 
my straightening of my creeks, clearing g out my 
mill race, and removing the sand bars, § hoals, and 
obstructions in my creek with my ‘horses and 
scraper. It is a great labor saving machine. I 
have never tried it upon the narrow or common 
ditches of the farm, but will try it as you advise, 
and inform you of its result and my opinion. 

‘Yours, truly, 
G. C. Giumer. 
Incunwoop, near Cartersbridga 
P.0., Atbemarle co, 


For the Southern Planter. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 
In April 1853, I made a compost of one ton Pe- 


ruvian Guano, half ton of Plaster, and two tons of 


leached ashes. I applied this mixture in the hill 


to corm en about twenty acres of land, ten acres. 


° 
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‘low grounds and ten acres high land (or hills.) | pie 
This experiment paid a, larger. profit than any | 
have ever made on corn. The distance was four 
_ feet by two, furrows for planting opened with a 
two horse plough, the corn dropped, and the compost 
upon it, and covered with a coulter; on the high 
land one stalk in the biil, on the low- grounds one 
and two aiternately. The } iow grounds averaged 
about tweive barrels, and the high land about six 
varies per acre. I think the yield in both cases 
was doubled by the application. 
About the tb of June, 1853, [ applied two tons 
of Peruvian guano on corn at the rate of 150 
pee nds ver acre, sowed in a narrow String about 
the corn and covered immediately with a mould- 
board plough, the dirt thrown to the corn. This ap- 
plication was on low grounds, and aie the 
yieid peracre, I suppose, from two to three barrels 


Eicpertments with Guane aud Ke tHlewell is Fongva- 
foie: ate a piece of poor low grounds, containing 
2200 square yards, I applied between the Sth and 
1uth of June, 1853, 75 lbs. P. guano, sowed close 

to the corn and covered immediate sly with the dirt 
thrown to the corn; gatuered and measured three 
barrels and three pecks, making abont eight bar- 
rels per acre. On the. same quautity and quality 
of land, and immediately adjacent, £ sia ane 
covered in the same way one barrel of Kettle well’s 
Renovator, cesting here within a fraction of $4, 
and gathered and measured two barrels and four 
bus shels of corn. Difference in favor of guano, four 
bushels and 3 peeks. 

42 bushe!s corn at 70 cents $3 323 


Peruvian guauo at 22 cents 2.064 


75 lbs. 


— 


Nett gain 1.264 or about 


re 


$2.75 per acre. 


Ido not conceive that the Renovator increased 
the yield atail, and 1 am led to tnis conclusion frou 
other experiments I made with it. I sowed seven- 
teen barrels of it on tobacco land in 1853, at the 
rate of one anda half barrels to the acre, costing 
per acre here nearly six dollars, and if it benefitied 
the crop } am entirely ignorant of it. In order to 
give ita fair trial, Lreserved two barreis and ap- 
plied it in the hii to corn in: i854, according to Mr. 
Mettlawell’s directions, and L could. perceive no 
benefit whatever. Mr. Kettleworth advised its ap- 
plication with Peruvian guano il [ had it, and with- 
out the guanoif Lt had not. In my experiments i 
preferred to try it alone, and Jet it stand or fall 
upon its own merils. : 

Yo 1854 L-used about four tons of Peruvian guano 
‘on corn land, sowed broad-cast.and in the drill. from 
750 to 200 Ibs. per acre; very little benefit was re- 
alized from this application, in the increase of grain, 
except on Vamp spots, but a deeided increase in 
the quantity of fodder. I also applied two tons 
Peruvian guano on tubaeco land, 300 Ibs. to the 
avre, in 1854, without any decided advantage in the 
erowth of the plant, but I[ perceive it thickened 
and ripened fasier in the Fall and was ready for 
the knife earlier than, that upon which the applica- 
tion was nol made, thus avoiding any risk of post. 

In 1855 [ selected damper lantl (bat not subject 
to inundation) for the application ef guano on to- 
bacco, and applied trom 300 to. 400 lbs per acre ip 
theds ith Be itsucceedéd ac Imirably, a and. 
should the tobaeco bring a reasonable price, a good 
per cent will be realized. ‘Tne same year ‘T mea- 
sured one acre of poor land, very slightly manurea 
with suminer coW pens in 1834, and applied to this 
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guano, 200 
, 100 ibs: plaster, and one bushel 
table salt, costing about $7, sowed in a drill, and 
the hills made upon it. This was a remarkably 
good piece of tobacco, and paid better for the out- 
lay than any other experiment, 

[hive used stable (horse) manure with and with- 
out p aster in the hill for com with beneficial re- 
suits, especially so in a wet season. IT consider 
there is but a slight difference in the yield 6f cara 
in favor of enano over (his wanure, but guane has 
ihe advantagein the smaller butk to he earried to 
distant parts of the field and the greater rapidity 
and less labor in its application. 

In my experiments with wheat, | have not been 
very suecesstul, owing measurably (o the advise of 


a. @ compost of 200 Ibs, Beiiviah 
lbs. leached ashes 


your eéuiriba: ors and. farmers with whom. [I have 
conversed, as tothe quantity to be used, irom which 
he largest per centuim could be realized. Taking that 


advice fused 7 at firss ico “pa ring 


to coumerac 


ty Ve LOT Lhis region 
tthe ravages of the j< oink worm. EProay 
experience and observation I have leained that in 
this section of country, on posr land, unaided by 
other fertilizers, jess than 300 lbs: Peravian guano 
per acre will not pay well, and then the farmer 
nay not caleaiate on much clear gain, unless he 
sell at bigh figures. 

tn 1833, L madea trial of one ton Peruvian guano 
on oats, sowed on high land, and have not since re- 
peated the experiment; that being a dry season 
rnd the experiment consequently not succeeding 
well, 

In dripping scasons guano acts chermingly on 
spring and summer crops. But the farmer will be 
Jdisap pouees in-dry seasons, unless he be very cau- 
tieusin the selection of the jand for its application, 
Tagree with Mr. Noland, t rolling the seed 
cora in gnano is worth ihe trial, if only to aecele- 
rate the growth of the young plant, so as to push 
itout of the way of worms and other pests; and 
inoreover (he great advantage, in my opinion is, to 
enable the farmer to work ‘it earlier and eet it in 
good order hy harvest; for my little experience 
ieaches me that ia the ‘main the working of the 
corn crop must cease then, ucless the farmer has an 
extra force to keep his ploughs ranning in harvest 
tithe. Rosear N. Trica. 


Mycuunn, near Keswick Depot, 
Albemarle Co. 
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ROLLING SEED IN QUANO. 


Eprror Pranrer:—As there seems to be 
some diversity of opinion as to the eflects of 
guano upon the germination of seed when the 
two are brought in immediate contact, I take 
leave to report my experience, which has been 
sufficient to satisfy my own mind upon the sub- 
ject. I have practiced rolling grain in guano 
—botheorn and wheat—for several years and 
have always found it to act beneficially, when 
the grain is planted immediately after the ap- 
glication is made. Last fall, however, I had a 
small quantity of rolled wheat leftover from the 
day’s s sowing, which remained during the night 
inthe guano. This failed to come up—not on 

arain in an hundred germinating—while the 
rech of { he crop came up well. The contact 
with the clay, { presume, des stroys the caustic 
property of the guano, which othe rwise, if the 
article be good, is sufficieat to prevent the cer- 


oes 


ARE. IN ME 
mination of seed. The guano I used, I pur- 
chased. of Fowle & Go., of Alexandria, ard 
proved to be a very superior article, being per- 
fectly dry and giving out a strong ammoniacal 
smell. ‘The guano we buy, varies as,much in 
quality as does the whiskey we drink, (that is 
not we exactly, but some of our friends,) and 
the article i got last fall was as far superior 10 
the lot sent to this county from Baltimore, as 
“old Bourbon” is to 8S. & B.’s “Blue head.” 
Good guanois dry and strong-scenied, not wet 
and ingdorcus, as is much that is offered in our 
market. The farmers of Virginia need no in 

apection of guano. They should either judge 
for themselves, or deal only with merchants in 
whom they can place confidence. 

It is the business of the commission merchant 
to acquaint himself with the ‘means of judging 
of the quality of guano, just as he learns to 
distinguish between good sugar and bad. The 
loss to the State, from the use of inferior guano, 
is incalculable. ‘Phe first cost of the article, 
is as nothing compared with the failure of 
crop from the application of worthless guano, 
for it seems now that wheat will not ripen well, 
even upon our very best lands, without the use 
of this fertilizer. Our farmers should be more 
particular in testing the quality of guano, and 
think Jess of economising a dollar or two in the 
price, for ihey may rest assured that a good ar- 
ticle Is cheaper at $50 a ton, than some we use 
as afree gift. It may. be true that “eggs is 
eges,” but it it does not follow that everything 
sold under the name of guano will make a 
wheat crop. The best tests I know are order 


and odour. If guano be perfectly dry and give 
epended 


oul a good sirong smell, it may be da 

upon. Clean bags usually contain the best 
guano, as any addition of water, either from 
aprinkiiog or atmospheric absorpticn, shows it- 
self in the staining. of the bags. 

J take occasion, while upon this subject, to 
meniion that I have experimented in a small 
way with Mexican guano, on tobacco, corn, and 
wheat, alone, and mixed with Peruvian, and 
have yet to see the slightest effect from it. My 
experimenis bave not been made with sufficient 
accuracy to demonstrate to others its worthless- 
ness, but has satisfied me that that. it is not 
quite equal as a fertilizer to common Jey creek 
sand. 


Fyom the Papers of the Nottoway Farmers Club. 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS WITH 
GUANO. 

FALLOWING IT IN AND PUTTING IT IN ALONG WITH 


Tos Wuear—Dri,tep AND .Broapcast oN 
Corn. 


In compliance with the constitutional re- 


quisition of our club, making it obligatory 
upon each member to report im writing the 
result of some cperation or experiment «made 
during the year, I report that, in the month 
of Avgust, 1853, I apphed 300 pounds of 
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guano to two acres of lapd then. being fallow- 
ed with a two-horse plongh for wheat ; the re- 


mainder of the field was fallowed in the same. 


way, but no guano was applied until October, 
the time of seeding, when about 150 lbs: per 
acre was sown, the guano and wheat both 
turned under with a one-horse turning plough, 
a portion immediately adjoining the first- 
mentioned two acres, and so nearly alike that 
I could not perceive any difference. The 
wheat wag sown on both fields about the same 
time—perhaps the same day. The wheat on 
the first two acres was covered with a twenty- 
four tooth harrow. Throughout the season 
and at present the difference in favor of sow- 
ing guano and wheat at the same time was as 
four to one. 

_I would, as one of the committee appointed 
to test the value of guano applied to corn 
broadcast at the time of planting, and one- 


half the same quantity applied in the drill, 


the other half broadcast at the last ploughing, 
report that, in April, 1854, [measured two 
cor.tiguous spaces of land, about 70 yards 
square each, of as nearly equal fertility and 
texture as could be obtained. To one acre I 
applied 34 bushels (estimated to be 200 Tbs.) 
guano broadcast, and turned it in with a one- 
horse plough ; to the other acre I applied 1% 
bushels guano in: the drill at the time of plant- 
ing. The drills were opened by throwing out 
one furrow each way with the single plough, 
ithe guano sown in the drill and closed by 
| throwing back two furrows with the same 
|plough. The drills tor planting were opened 
| with a trowel koe—both pieces planted the 
same day and in the same way, except. as 
above-—the land inclining to sandy. At the 
last ploughing of the corn, I applied 12 bush- 
els guano broadcast to the drilled acre—work 
done with the cultivator. The broadcast acre 
produced 4 barrels, 4 bushels and 3-16 of a 
bushel. The drilled acre, 4 barrels and 4 
bushels corn. Bot acres in all respects 


same days and with the same implements. 
Both suffered from drought, as did the rest 
f Wa. R. Buawp. 


| of my crop. 


Bresr Mopge or arpLyina GuANO To Corn. 


Mr. President: In accordance with a re 
qygst of the club, the following experiments 
were made with guano on corn, in order to as- 
certain the. best made of its application. 

I selected four acres of thin land, about the 
same quality. On the first E applied 200 Ibs. 
of guano broadcast, and turned it under the 
ist of March with a double plough. | 


alike, planted at the same time, worked on the 


© elt PR 
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On the second acre, I applied 200 Ibs. gua- 


_no in the drill, in the following way: The land 


having been previously fallowed with a double 


plough, furrows were made at the time of|4th acre produced the most. 


planting by running twice in a place with a 
single plough, in which the guano was drilled; 
a harrow was then run over it, which covered 
it two or three inches decp; the corn was then 
dropped and covered with harrows. 

On the third acre, I used no guano. 

On the fourth, I applicd ‘100 lbs. of guano 
in the drill, in the same way as on the second 
acre; and at the second ploughing I applied 
100 lbs. in furrows made by a single plough 
on each side of the corn, and covered with 
single ploughs. The results were as follows: 


Ist acre, 200 Ibs. broadcast, produced 
4 barrels, 4 bushels, and 8 pecks, at 
$3 50, - 


iT 44 
2d acre, 200 Ibs. in the drill, produced 


5 bbis., 4 bushels, and 8 pecks, at 

$38 50, 18 95 
3d acre, nothing used, produced 1 bbl., 

4 bushels, and 2 pecks, at $3 50, 6 7d 
4th acre; 100 lbs. in drill and 100 Ibs, at 

side, produced 5 bbls., 2 bushels, and. 

1 peck, at $3 50, 19 16 


° 

In the above there is nothing said about 
short corn, as it was put at half price, and 
carried out in the estimate of each acre. 

By adding to the product of the unimprov- 
ed acre, which was $6 75, thee cost of guano 
and interest thereon for one year, (say $5 30) 
and deducting the-amount, $12 05, from the 
product of the-first acre. the remainder ($5 39) 
will show the profit by the use of guano, ap- 
plied broadcast. In the same way, $1 90 is 


the profit by its use in the drill, and $7 11 is 


and half at the second ploughing. 


the profit by its use as applied on the fourth 
aere. : 
Bus in order to ascertain more accurately 
the’ profits by the use of guano, we should 
charge for cultivation, which I will pat down 
down at $5. per acre, which is moderate, sup- 
posing the laborer to find himself and horse ; 
also $5 30 per acre for guano when used. By 
this estimate, it will be found that the nett 
profit on the unimproved acre is $1 75; on 
the Ist acre, $7 14; on 2nd, $3 65; and on 
the 4th, $8 86. 
periments is degidedly in favor of using half 
the guano in the drill at the time of planting, 
T will 
state, in connection with these experiments, 
that the corn on the acre on which the guano 
was applied broadcast, looked decidedly better 
than any other until it was about three feet 
high, about which time that on the acre on 
which the 200 lbs. guano was used in the drill, 
overtook it. This acre, during the summer, 


The result of the above ex-} 


and even after the tops were cut, I thought 
would have produced at least a barrel more 
than any other, but to my surprise I found the 
This is an ex- 
emplification of the fallacy of judging as to 
the results of experiments by the eye. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Wr. Iesy. 


Compsrative Errects or 800, 200, ann 100 
LBs. OF Guano on an Acre or Corn. 


As one of a committee of three appointed 
to make experiments with guano upon corn, I 
have performed, very satisfactorily to myself, 
the duty assigned me by the club, and hereby 
report the results to which I have come. 

The object of the experiments was, to test 
the comparative effects of 360. Ibs, 200 tbs., 
and 100 lbs. of guano, on an acre of corn, 

Being ‘unfavorably situated, however, for 
executing my task, 1 have conducted the ex- 
periments only in a pro rata form; that is,a 
half acre of ground was selected and divided 
into four parts, or lots, each containing: five 
rows of corn. 

As late ag about the 15th of May last, this 
plot of ground, which was poor and had been 
seeded to oats. with guano the year before, was 
thrown into 5 feet beds with the single dagon, 
and planted with corn at 2 feet distance. Be- 
fore fallowing, three of the lots had been 
dressed respectively with 38 Ibs., 25 ibs, and 
and 13 lbs. of guano each, while the fourth lot 
iwas left uadressed, for comparison. 

Besides being planted late, the crop was 
badly worked. It suffered, also, from the 
depredations of birds, especially the lot which 
was undressed—being an outside one, and re- 
motest from the houses. 

On the 30th of November, the corn was 
gathered and measured, as follows, (at the rate 
per acre :) 


Lbs. guano. Bbls. Bash. 


Ist acre, 300 2 4, exclusive of nubbins. 

'2d-acré, . . 200 2 pe rs Bi 

3d acre, 100 2; - cf Rs 

4th acye,. eo 4, : i 
Kistimating corn to be worth $3 50. per 


barrel, and putting guano at $50 per ton, we 
arrive at the following results in gam and 
loss. Deducting in each case four bushels as 
the unaided product of the land. 


' Boils. Value. Cost of guano. Gain, |Loss. 
Ist acre, 2 7 $7 50 50 cta., 
2d acre, 13-5 5 60 5 00 60 cts, 
8d acre, 11-5 4 20 2 50 $1 70 


On giving eredit to the guano only. for the 
increased crop produced by it, and allowing | 
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parrel per acre to the unaided powers of the 
’ land, the result will be: 
Ist acre, loss, $4 60 
2d acre,. “ 2 10 
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DOUBLE SCREENED ROCKAWAY. 
THE GREAT PREMIUM FAN STILL VICTORIOUS. 
Jnvented and Manufac- 


tured by J. MONTGOM- 
ERY & BRO., at No 


Baltimore. Ratented Dec. 

20th, 1853, and June 9th, 

1855. This Fan has taken 

the First Premium at all 

the leading. Agricultural 
. Shows of Virginia, Mary- 
_ land and North Carolina.. 
———— We have never been 
beaten since we improved our Fan, and we do not think 
that tbere is any Fan in the United States that will do its 
work as fast and clean as our Rockoway. They are 
worked easy, are very simple, can be rigged for cleaning 
by an intelligent farmer, are very durable, and when out 
of order can be repaired with great ease, by any Mechanic 
—and they are adapted to cleaning all kinds of grain. 
e have had ample opportunities to test our Fan, during 
the present harvest, with several of the latest impreved 
Pans, and our experience is, that we can clean nearly, if 
mot quit, as fast and clean, as any two of them in the 
me time. We think we know what the farmer wants 
and needs,.and that our experience enables us to suit them 
tter than any other person in the Fan business—and 
ey may rest assured that no pains will be spared to giae 
them the best machine in the market. Our Fan has gained 
its present popularity entirely in consequence of its merits. 
—our sales have increased 50 per cent. in our old dis- 
iets, showing that those sold heretofore have given full 
zatisfuction. We have sold over 550 Fans this season, and 
760 will not more than supply the ceiand from present 
appearances. It is an easy matter:to puff tp an article 
before the public, through the Journals as some have been 
vhis season—but for a Fan to retain its popularity, and to 
merease in demand, as ours has done in the same Coun- 
ies and districts for 3 and 4 years, is the best evidence of 
svalue. Our sales are extended over six States, namely, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carol‘na, 
Delaware and Georgia. Having secured Letters Patent 
‘or our Fan, in 1853 and 1855, we are now prepared to 
ell Rights fur any State or County not mentioned above. 
e offer a good chance to any enterprising mechanic 
who desires to go into business—a business that can be, 
started ona small capital and yield as fuir profit as any 
we know of. We will give all the Patterns and any 
vastruction requisite. : . 

Our Fans, delivered on board the vessel in Baltimore 
wst $31. All orders, by mail, as promptly attended to as 
'fmade in person. ‘ 

It is deemed almost unnecsesary to give certificates or 
eferences, as to the superior qualities of our Fan, as they 
ire go universally known—but for the information of those 
who have not as yet used ther, we subjoin the following: 

Cuaries County, Mp, 1855. 

We have tried Montgomery & Bro’s improved Double 
sxereened Rockaway Fan, and find it to be the best we 
save ever seen. It cleans cleaner, faster, and works 
yxetter, in general, than any we have ever tried, We 
‘ecominend it to all our friends. Joun Wiss, 

Jam’. CaragincTron Joszeu Youne, Jos. H. Cooxszy. 


This ix to certify that 1 purchagsd of Mesgrs J. Mont- 
romery & Brother, one of their wheat Fans, the 17th of 
July, 1852, and J consider it an excellent fan. Itis now 
annioag wheat this day, and I thimk it 1s as perfect as 
vhen I first purchased it, except the usual wear and tear. 
| would recommend them#o the public. Daw’. Nawnam. 

Rocxrisip, Netson Co., July 23d 1855: 
“Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro: 

{am more than pleased with your Rockaway Fan; had 
obtained yours in time on any last year’s third and inferior 
alitied wheat, (the remnant) I could have saved $150. 

: H. WM. Coleman, sr. 

All orders addressed to the underrigned, at Baltimore 
Jity (Md.) Pos! oTice, will be promp ly attended wo 

J. MOM WOM ERY & BRO., 
56 N High et, bet Willen aud Gay, Balin. Apert 1656. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
The Subscribers are prepared to receive Orders 
for all kinds of Agriealtural Machines and Im- 
plements of the latest and most approved patterns, 
which will be made of the best materials and of 


soperior workmanship. They ask attention to 
“ Cardwell’s Double and Single Geared Horse 
Powers and Threshers,” which have taken a Pre- 
miom at every Fair at which they have been ex- 
hibited. Also, to “Croskill’s Clod Crasher ;” “Man- 
ny’s Patent Reaper and Mower,” the best in use; 
Fawke’s Patent Lime and Guano Spreader, highly 
approved; Whitman’s Corn Planter, a superior 
machine; Rich’s Patent Iron beam Plow, of various. 
sizes, &c. They: subjoin the opinion of the Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives of these Plows. 
BALDWIN, CARDWELL & CO. 
Richmond, February 27th. 


CastLe Hint, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Cot. Wm. B. Stoucuron:—Dear Sir: I take 
pleasure in recording here my impressions of the 
performance of your Plow (Rich’s Iron-beam Pa- 
tent) at Cobham to day. ‘The work was far more 
thorough and complete than that of any plow I ever 
saw in operation before. The furrow opened by it 
was very generally 13 inches deep and about 20 
inches wide in hard close land, and most effectually 
and perfectly cleaned out, none of the sod earth 
falling back into it. 

The trial of the plow was witnessed by many of 
my neighbors, among whom! will mention Messrs, 
Frank K. Nelson, J. WH. Genell, J. H. Lewis, ©. B. 
Hopkins, Thomas Watson, of Louisa, &c., all prac- 
tica! men and mostexcellent judges of agricultural 
implements, and there was but one opinion among 
them as to the superiority and unexceptionable per- 
formance of your plow. 

Wishing you equal success elsewhere in making 
this valuable implement favorably knpwn to our 
agricultural brethren, I remain yours, traly, 

ap It : WM. C. RIVES. 
OUR CATALOGUE Of AGRICULTURAL 

BOOKS, 
COMPRISING SEVENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT 

_- BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, 

Will be sent: postage free to all who wili favor us. 
with their name and address. 

Among the books recently published by us are; 


Cuoe.ton’s Grape Grower’s Guipe. 6C¢. 
ReEEMELINE’S VINEDRESSER’S Manvan., abe, 
Cranspéerry Couuturr. 50c. 
SraawBeeary Coirurse. 60c. 


Evciots American I['rvit-Grower’s Gurpe. 
HL 25. 
Tur Sraste Boo. I. 
Bousstnaau.t’s Rurat Economy. 
‘THOMPSON ON FOOD OF ANIMALS, 
Practicat. Lanp Drainer. 50c. 
For sale by all ho sellers, or sent by us free of” 
postage on receipt f orice. 
(. M. SAXTON & CO,, 
: 


Apricultural Book Publishers, 
No. 140 Fulton Su, N.Y, 
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EIDE CES ATTEN, 
Or, SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA, ny LAURENCE NEVILLE.—3$1. 

‘ This is a new novel, from the pen of a Virginian whose nomme de plume is Lacrence Nuvira, Tee 
plan of the writer is most successful, and with seme qualification it may pe pronounced one of the very 
best novels of the day. The writer devotes himself with a little too much pertinacity to the portraiture 
of social life, and therefore the story is somewhat overloaded. This deiect is pardonable, and deiracts 
but little from the interest of the book, which is characterised by decided talent, and whose portraizares 
show that.they are drawn by the hand ofa man of genius. We commend it to all lovers of fiction, 

‘A most interesting fact concerning this book is, thatit is not only issued under the auspices of a 
Virginia publisher, but is really priated and bound in Virginia. J. W. Ranpoipiris the publisher, aad 
Cuas. H. Wynne oj this city is the printer.. The letter press of this book is not surpassed by that of 
any novel ot the day. It is admirable, and reflects the highest credit upon the typographical art in Vir- 
ginia. In the present juncture of our national affairs, this additional proof of the ability of ibe Seaih to 
ao lis own printing, is peculiarly *gratifying.”—Rickmond Dispatch. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION 1776. 
A DISCOURSE | 
Delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Williamsburg, by 
) HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY. 


This is net only a history of the Convention of 1776. but the most detailed and connected aecownt in 
print of the lives and characters of the men who composed it, including Robert Carter Nicholas, Rich. 
ard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, William Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, Jarmes 
Madison, George Mason, and others. 

One handsome volume, 8vo, of over 200 pages—$1i 50. 


PLANTATION BOOK. 
THE PLANTATION AND FARM INSTRUCTION, REGULATION, RECORD 
. INVENTORY AND ACCOUNT BOOK, Mg 


For the use of Managers of Estates and for the better ordering and Management of Plantation - 
and Farm Business in every particular, by a Sournern Pranrur.—®e. 


This book is by one of the sest and most systematic farmers in Virginia. and experiemced farmers 
have expressed the opinion that those who use it will save hundreds of dollars. 


Notice from the American Farmer. 

‘"Phis isa most admirable work, one which ee planter and farmer should not only ss bet carry 
out its objects and aims, both in the letter and in the spirit, for bd tend to the introduction of syotem 
in the management of landed estates, The Book purports to have been gotten up as a guide to everseers 
and managers; but is so filled, so arranged, that the proprietors of such estates would themselves be 
equally benefited by personally carrying out its numerous plans, hints and suggestions; for after cane- 
fully looking through and studying ils details, we most concientiously say, that they are founded im wie- 

| oft a if practised upon, would be promotive alike of economy and humanity—economy in the map- 
(3 nent of the farm or plantation—and humanity in providing for the health and comfort of slaves, aa 
well as stock.” ak; 
Books sent by mail post paid, to all who remit the price, Catalogues given to all whe apply. 
: New works of merit received, as soon as published, 
All kind’ of Statiew ery of the best qualty.. 
Blank books of home manalvrcue ciways on hand and made to order. 
Books bound im muslin, paper, sheep. eal!, iooroceg, turkey, vellum cloth, velvet, parehnecmé sind 
russia, in every <tyie 07 sic and omnamental finish, 
Books published and all kinds of (ru0n, exeemsed with neatness and dispatch, | 


Bo “Wo HR CG GQ BPD EE Ee 
121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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SEYMOUR’S IMPROVED PATENT 
GRAIN DRILL, 


‘ae Machine is capable of sowing all coarse 
grain and all fine seed commonly sown by 
Farmers, from corn and peas down to the smallest 
seed, such as clover, timothy and other grass seeds, 
either broadcast or in Drills, and while it is the 
best Drill for wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c., if isjust 
the thing to drill in fine dry fertilizers before putting 
in the seed—or, these fertilizers may be mixed with 
the seed, and all deposited in the ground together. 

Its reputation has been in advance of all other 
drills for the last six years, in the State of New 
York, and it has six times taken the first prize be- 
stowed on Grain Drills by the Agricultural Society 
of that State, including the highest prize and diplo- 
ma, at the great trial of implements made by that 
Society at Geneva, in 1852. Itis one of the most 
simple in its constraction and machinery, as well 
as the most convenient and durable of all Drills; 
and without disparaging others, it is believed to be 
better adapted to the various purposes for which such 
a machine is wanted, than any other implement 
known in America; and its value is greatly in- 
creased from the fact that it is converted into a 
Broadcast Sowing Machine, merely by removing 
the drill teeth and conducting tubes, which can easi- 
ly be done in five minutes. A recent improvement 
which prevents the shrinking and swelling of the 
wood from affecting the correciness of its operation, 
also adds much to its value. 


Another and still more recent improvement, 
. called 
SEYMOUR’S GUANO ATTACHMENT 


Is expressly intended to meet the wants of those 
who wish to drill fine fertilizers into the ground 
with the grain, but prefer to keep such fertilizers in 
separate compartments till discharged from the box, 
when both seed and fertilizers will pass together 
through the same drill tubes into the ground. There 
is therefore but litthe room for those who are well 
posted in relation to grain drills, to doubtthat this 
is the cheapest, as well as the | 


BEST GRAIN DRILL IN THE WORLD! 


They are usually made with nine teeth, eight in- 
ches apart. . The wheels are high, and the draught 
so light for a team, that those with only seven teeth 
are now seldom ordered, while there is an increas- 
jng demand for those with eleven teeth; therefore 


those with nine and eleven teeth are the only sizes . 


kept on hand—but any other size, and those with 
teeth any other distance apart, will be made to 
order. Boh i 

The Machinery is remarkably simple, permanent 
and easily kept im repair; and all the parts are so 
clearly presented to the view of: the-operator, that 
he can readily see ifanythingis'not correct; and the 
grain falls from the seed box to thé tubes (a space 
of s veral inchés,) in full view, so that in passing 
overa field, he may be constantly assured that the 
seed is deponited as designed. 


The teeth are all placed in one rank, unless or- 
dered to be putin tworanks. It is believed by 
thcg2 who have made experiments, and given the 
subject their careful attention, that the evils caused 
by Jumps, stones, &c., being thrown by the teeth in 
the hind rank into the furrows made by the teeth in 
the front rank, are in most cases far greater than 
the advantages gained. This fact has induced the 
inventor to construct his double-ranked drill so 
ihat the teeth can ail be placed in one rank, at 
pleasure, thus obviating in this drill the objection 
to all other two-ranked drills. The price of the 
drill with teeth in two ranks, is five dollars higher 
than those with teeth in but one rank. 

If required to sow Piaster, Guano, or any other 
fertilizer, a Feeder should be added, for these are 
very apt to be damp and if slightly damp, the Feed- 
er is useful. 

If required to sow grass seed, WHILE DRILLING, a 
light broadcast “seeder” is added, with which any 
seed, from wheat to the smallest seed, can be sown 
in front of the drill teeth, and is slightly covered by 
them. Clover and ‘Timothy mixed is readily sown 
with this, and it is conveniently guaged to any de- 
sired quantity peracre. To convertit into a Horse 
Hoe, for hoeing drilled grain, a set of Horse Hoes, 

«with shanks, like the shank of the drill teeth, are 
putin place ofthe drill teeth. With these additions 
or ‘Eixtras,” it is capable of sowing grass seed, 
hoeing drilled grain, and sowing plaster, ALL aT 


once, ‘The machines are designated by number as 
follows: : 

No.1, 9-tooth, - os . - - $90 00 
No.2, do. with Feeder, - - - 96 00 
No:'3, \. da. do. and Grass Seeder, 111 00 
No. 4, 11-tooth, - - - - - 100 00 
No.5, ll-tooth, with Feeder, - - - 106 00 
No. 6, do. do. and Grass Seeder, 121 00 
No.7, 9-tooth, with Guano Attachment, 110 00 
No.8, do. do. and Grass Seeder, 120 00 


They are made under the superintendence of the 
patentee and inventor, and we design to make 
every machine in all respects as it should be, be- 
lieving it will contribute to our own interest so to 
do, and that if we putin bad work or poor mate- 
rials, the injury falls heavier upon ourselves than 
it can upon the purchaser. 


We omit hundreds of certificates and recommen- 
dations of the most encouraging nature from the 
most reliable sources; and for reference. will only 
add the names of the following most reliable 
gentlemen: 


Isaac Newton,++- +++ seceeeceeeeeecs Philadelphia, Pa 
Wm. Hadley, ocean sia, Hie 8 Sin wie! aisteiy 83 Bot Dansville, N. ¥ 
A. Griswold, wires e's 92 00 0 2 ele ee alee: 6x0 oe - do. 

EL. OC. Patterson, one lehete ei pgeie tevere ee sua oleae cre - Portage, N. y.. 
H. Howard, 0 ie fe! ehta Ye ie) ooo ale oe wieis oe oe +» Lavonia, N. ¥t 
P. P. Barnard, -+--++++eeeer cere ceeee Richmond, N, Y.. 
HG ilalls eriere sao sbousiels ia So ey do, 
Welford, Eastham & Co, ----*-+--++Fredericksburg, Va... 
Rob’t W. Carter, AA SHS ss ss Aki4 weer do, ei 
Rowlette & Hardy,-.--++-. been ees -- -Petersburg, Va: 
Thos. Branch & Sons,e+sseeeeee crete ialaterie? 0. 


_E.M. Bradley, Sec. two Ag Soc.++::+ do. 

Ira Peck, Pres’t Town Ag. Soc.- +> do. 

T. H. Kellog, Jr., Sec. Town Agi Sos, do. 

Guy Collins, eenee fais o e'p sin te ‘ein is cane ; do. 

N, Stoel, «+o: cine metadata Sarees ‘ do.* 

M. Adams, sseececescscccsevesees de. 
Dea. Pomeroy,s+eoe+++ © lelhulia (ets coe ’ : da. a. 
Luther Mungon,+ ++ ++ eee eseenees oo daw 
G. North, siete SENS ty cB Ss bees ese aa. 

H, W, Hamalia, ees ccrsoorevaasen do. 


{ 
f 


Col. Castle: sss scree see e eee eees 
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Moses Eggleston,+++++++++++-+-+++E, Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Hiram, Steel, ws: 62 ssennrtenestts do. 
Wm. Carters: sesrsrssesssesrrerce de. 
BON. Dobyiss i mae stay yy 5 mais « o> do. 
Ten Eyck Munson. -++-+++++s++ ++ do. 
J. W. Taylor,--+-- scsisl chatevenepel sie: ssia.¢ do. 
Ferd. Beebe,-sssserssercceetresse do. 
Frank Beebe, --++-sererer secrets do. iyi? 
Rdifus Humphrey,- ++): *++--+2--:- Victor, N. Y. 
M. Norton,---++--- Halatac crc?eha oie sateen e do. 
Levi Boughton.+ +++ see RS) ah ete F eevee cdo. 
Soe ohalie ere terave da. 


Wm. Boughton,-++-++++-- 
J. ©. Culbertson, + +++ eees rere e ere ee ees 
Hon. T. C. Peters,- ++: 


»++++Genesee. 
» +. Darien. 


seem ee ere eee e 


Calvin Sperry,-*: Bee Rint Pore ela We GMM ota +» Gates, 
A. Van Bergen, Pres’t N.Y. State Ag. Society, Coxsackie. 
Hon. C. H. Carrol, ew eoeee Bile ley dl atialie. ee) st eif6 wrens Wai 0 Groveland. 
L. Bradner, Pres’t Bank of- ++) ++++++++++++ ++ Dansville. 
H. Keeler,--+++++++-e+seectee speeiegnie Ayia s 4h ou) ses S, Salem, 
Wo BB. Bowermany:+.:° se esees ree init oe Scottsville, 
J Be Gills, eae Ay an eN cu oy ol dc ae eiehe. ‘py an sh sir silt als, © Marmington, 
J. Lattaurette,+--- Re! 616.0. 8 0 wo SR @ 0 8 eo) we Meteo ee -Waulden, 
S. Howard, Ed. Cultivator, +++++s++-+++*: see ees Boston 
Rey. C. Cory, ese ern eielsieye a «cre as a eyene er aga alte hels _ Tima, la. 
K. Ss, Gilbert, (fe CMC AIEEE ICAL a Da elit Wa, eee es Moline, iil, 
Hi. Pitts,-------- PR itey alist shetievene er sists etallar alte achat do, 

Hon. D. R, Burt, eserves ° fo lallel'e ettetsi’e; eo eter e Potosi, Wis. 


A. S. Lenoir, ».e++-Louden, Tenn. 
-+++e++Cheshire. 
Siheecals ‘ Camillus, 
1 oes | Spring water. 


-+ Tecumseh, Mich, 


H.W. Benner,: +++ esse sereees 
S.F PGR Gag rien ene ms + otele eel eieit\s + 


POR, declan sae veo clan's Horne 


BE. Boughton, +--+ +++++ee+eeeee e+e Battle Creek, do. 
D. B. & G. C. Burham,<++-+++-+5++ do, do. 
Linus Cones sss sere r eee c cere eee ceresees Troy, do, 
FF, Bradley, dials siisiy) shsyeye «5 weimimiees.as ~~ > Weatertord, do. 
C.B. Seymours. + sss esse eecereeser reese Scio, do. 
S. G. Patterson, secaccescsscwencceecessMarengo, do, 
G. Dryer,.- += > + Saisie sag: she sell do. do. 


Printed directions for using accompany each 
Machine, Those who desire further information 
will please address the inventor, P. Seymour, or 
the subscriber, at East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 
New York. 

C. H. SEYMOUR... 


East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N.Y., 1856.: febtt 


DANIEL H. LONDON, 
Corner Main and 13th streets, 
“IMPORTER, 


7 EEPS always for sale the best Negro Clothing 

of English and domestic makers aT Ths Low- 
mst prices. The farmers and planters will find it 
io th eir interest to examine his stock. Silk car- 
pets, blankets and of all kinds of seasonable goods, 
for sale in quantities to suit the buyer. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


We are now receiving our Spring Supply of Guano, 
We were unable to buy any in first hands, deli- 
‘ered in Baltimore, and had therefore to take New 

ork Guano, without any inspecticn. or, analysis, 
Oar purchases, however, were made direct from 
the Agents, Messrs. Braneda & Brother, and the 
Guano delivered to our vessels, on their order 
upon their warehouses in New York, in good 
order. All of it wili be inspected here, 

We will be pleased to have orders at the present 
price, or will make engagements at the current 
Market Price at the time the Guano is delivered, 
as our friends prefer, 


March 1, 1856, 


CRENSHAW & CO., 
North Side of the Basin, 
' Richmond, Va. 


au tf 
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THE CHINCHA ISLANDS. 
S many ships to our address are under charter to pri 
L& ceed to these Islands to load Guano, We beg to suteunit 
some particulars relative to the detention of ships and tha 
expenses of Loading. 

All vessels may expect to lay out the fall number of the 
lay days before loading is completed. A bonus of $14 t« 
$15 per day, for every day saved, is sometimes paid as ¢ 
gratification to officials. Most ships are kept a month afies 
arrival, before an order is given to ballast, afler which itia 
decided whether they are to load by lighter or by “ Mang: 
era,” or shoot, by which the Guano is run into the hold. 

The “Manguera” discharges from 400 to 500 tons par 
day. -All ships dry up véry much, from being exposed «o a 
hot sm, and nearly all are obliged to caulk before leaving, 
unless they have been very recently caulked. Veascis 
should be provided with oukum and pitch, and Enmelisis 
Caulkers can be obtained at $4 per day and beard. Ame- 
rican coin or Sovereigns are best for disbursements—the for- 
mer passing at par, and ihe latter at 5 each. Captains af 
vessels, short of funds, can obtain money of resident 
Houses, if well accredited, at 6 per cent. premium upem 
sight bills, or draw upon their charters at 12 per cent. pre- 
mium. The following were the Port Charges and disburse 
ments for a ship of 760 tons: 


CALLEO.— Stamps, 35; Sailing License, $11----- $16 Of 
Tonage Dues, 25¢ per ton-++-++++-++- 175 GY 
Clearance duer, PiscO++++sesvseses oe 6 4 OD 
Com’n on Charterssssseeeseeessesee 150 OF 

Atthe Islands « sve Bie spe sored ofeje eae » 345 Ge 
Manuguera Fees, mooring---- $20 60 
Pilot attending: +++++-++++-- » 24 00 
Trimm’g Fees, 17¢ reg’rton+-- 119 00 

143 6D 
Crew to load from Callao and 

back, 16 men 3 months each, 

at $20 per month--+-+--- > 960 60 
Com’n shipping and beat hire, 

$2 each-«--+>+-+-- eesseaseee 9329 OO 
Market bill for beef and vegeta- 

bles, 3 months-+++++++-+-- 300 68 
Water bill for the Islands----- 50 00 
Crew shipped to go home, 16 

at $36 per month, 2 months 

in advance, $70 each, is- ---1,120 60 
Com’n ship’g and boat hire, $5 

each ees cece eveaseceeees§ 80 OO 
Water to gohome-++:++------ 30 60 
Captain’s expenses at Calao c& 

Limbs cs eee ccee see ecees 95 00 


—— 2.597 6 
Add for caulking ship-o+-++s+++++++++-200 @i 
“gratification te trimmers and 
pilots: sss seeeeeees 16-30 OF 
$2,335 08 
There is another charge for hire cf water casks (2 cents 
per gallon) to carry water from Calao to the Islands, which. 
the charter says is to be delivered “free of expense.” Tie 
water has to be’ bought, and if the ship has no spare casks, 
they have to be hired. There is also a chance ¢ flosing: 
$50 on the boats or lighters used in ballasting or loading, 
vessels arriving purchasing of those leaving and wkew 
loaded, but not always obtaing as much as they experdad’ 
se—tf HUSSEY, BOND & HAE. 


Be cA RE a 
ENERAL AGENCY AND COMMISSION (BUSE 
NESS.—The subscriber tenders his thanks for the 
many calls heretofore recejved, and again offers his services 
on reasonable terms. Now for sale many farms in, Mary~ 
land and Yirginia, Stallions, Bulls, Bucks, Bears, of im- 
proved stock; improved: fowls of all kinds; Mares, Cows, 
Ewes, Sows; Ewes one-half and three-fourths Cotswold; 
Calves at three months old, one-half Alderney; South Dour 
Ewes with their lambs. For particulars address (post paid 
the subscriber. P 


ce ,ea ee e808 


MARTIN GOULDSBOROUGH, 
38 Holliday Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
P, S.—Answers to letters particularly desired, “M. Gi, 
mey— tf 
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THE LITTLE GIANY 
PAR EN THE LEAD OF ALL 
COMPETITION, 


TINY, rae Thy 


| 
| 
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SCOTT'S PATENT LITILE GIANT 
CORN AND COS MILL 

Has undergone a tria! and test for nineteen 
nionths aad better, and testimony is daily coming | 
in from innumerable witnesses speaking from ex- 
perience, and confirming what the public press has | 
already said in its behalf, proving that after a con-| 
stant use for the above period of time, 1m EX!WBITS | 
NO P&SRCEPTIBLE APPEARANCE OF WEAR. in view of 
these facts we are prepared tosay to ovr friends 
and customers generally, that we will give them a 
full and unqualitied guarantee, and asa proof ofour 
Carnesiness in the matier, we ask permission to 
give you one upon trial, and if you are not perfectly 
satisfied after thirty days use of the same thatitis|} 
far superior to, and willlast mach longer than any | 
other Mill tor a like purpose now in use, you are at 
liberty to return it and the money will be refunded 
Without one cent of discount or deduction. 

The particular properties and qualities of the 
Little Giant, which place it far in the lead of all 
competitors, have been claimed for some of the lat- 
ter in a sort of quack nostrum advertisement, upon 
the principle, we suppose, that it is quite as proper 
to trade on borrowed merit as on borrowed capital. 
The same advertisement has stated that Cast Fron 
Mills for grinding Corn and Cob will not last more | 
than two years, and that the cost for keeping them 


their original cost. Very possibiy this may be tne 


in repair for ten years will be equal to four times |. 
} 


case with some Cast Iron Millis, but it certaialy is 
not so withthe Liltle Giant, as the following facts 
will make apparent to every reader of ording 
intelligence. 

Mr. Scott the patentee has securcd by letécrs 


patent a double set of arms in the top of the 


mill (or what he terms a driver and arms,) for the 
purpose of more effectually pulverising the Cob 
and preparing it for the centre of the Mill, which 
very materially lessens the strain on both Mill 
and team. In the common Mills now in use—such 
for tastance as we fine in borrowed plumage in advritse- 
sents—this double set of arms, or driver, cannot be 
used without a direct infringement ‘upon Scott’s 
Patent, consequently the strain is so very great 
upon the periphery and fine grinding surface of the 
Mill, that it will last but a very short time and 
necessarily requires a ring (or some additional 
part) to keep them in working order; and if they re- 
quire one ring which is upon the shell of the Mili, 
they will just as surely require another upon the 
come (or burr) which is more liable to wear out 
(han the shell. 

Again, in some of these common mills the legs are 
niade very slight and cast fast to the Mill; hence in 
the event of a leg being broken, it requires an entire 
new shell to replace it, which will be one half the 
price of anew Mill. Not so however with the 
Little Giant, Mr. Scott has also secured by letters 
patent what he terms a pecket on the side of the 
shell of the Mill, so that.in the event of a leg being 
broken either by accident or design, i can, he im-' 
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and ata very trifling cost; hence’ we are prepated 
ta prove beyond all controversy, that the expense 
to run the Little Giant for ten years will not be as” 
much for repairs by one half as any other Mill 
now ie use, from the faci of the simplicity attending. 
any repairs thalit might require, added to tHe du-. 
rable properties of its inner arrangement with iis. 
double set of arms and immense grinding surface. 
The amount of work it can do wiih a comparatively 
small power, the superierity of its work when done, 
and its capability of being managed by the mast 
unskiijud farm hand, places the Litthe Giant a head 
and shoulders above any similar invention, and 
entilles it to be recognized as the Golick among 
Corn and Cob Mills. Conductors of public journats 
who have seen it in operation by the side ef others, 
and ail farmers who have had it in use for any 
time, proclaim it to be the only effective and reii- 
able Mill for grinding Corn and Cob ever invented. 
Ata time like this when the products ofour farms 
and fields coramand a high price, and when it is 
important that the farmers should save as much 
grain as possible for the markets of the conntry, ne 
one engaged at farming, or who may have stock te 
feed, should be without one of these Mills a single - 
ween, A trialis all that is necessary to.show that 
it possesses advantages over all other similar Millis 
now in use; and to.commend it to universal favor. 


mediately replaced. by the most ordinary farm hand — 


Blanufactured end for sale by 
ROBBINS & BIBB, 
Warehouse 89 Light street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
or by 
THOMAS BRANCH. & SONS, 

and 

ROULETT & HARDY, 

PRTERSBURG, Va. 


CERTIPIGATE, 
t 
Puitapeupuia, December Io, 1855. 


Messes Banps & WorrTHINGTON, 
Amenioan Farmer,—Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen :— 

We notice in the columns of your 
very valuable paper, an wnterested one sided state- 
ment of the Trial of Corn and Cob Mills at the 
laie Fair of the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
and thinking it hardly fair that the impressions 
which are intended to be conveyed by the author of 
the advertisement, should go broad cast to the entize 
farming community without some comment, we 
have taken it upon ourselves to give what we deem 
and what dozens of disinterested persons will bear 
us out in asserting to bea fair and disinterested 
statement of that trial, and we cail upon the exam- 
ining Committee, Messrs. M. T. Goldsborough, 
and KE. B. Calbert to confirm our statement. The. 
first thing that drew our attention to the trial was 
the appearance of the gentlemen (commitiee) at the. 
location of the Excelsior or Leavitt's Mill (whic 
we must admit ground very prettily) having twe 
horses attached; the committee then went to the 
Scott's Little Giant (or Messrs. Robinson & 
Bibb's Mill) which required one minute and a quar- 
ter longer to produce the same amount of meal 
some ope present that the trial was hardly fair 
with but one horse. The remark was then made by 
inasmuch as the Excelsior was grinding green com 
with two horses, and the Little Giant was grinding 
hard flinty corn with but one horse: the committee 
having satisfied themselves of that fact, requested 
Mr. Leavitt to try the hard.corn, which was assen- 
ted to, and the ard corm put in, and at the second. 
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revolution the sweeps flew all to pieces, the corm jare inserted on nmeveable rings, which can be cast 
being entirely too hard for it. This induced the (thin of hard metal, and if ever worn outcan be 
committee to postpone their examination until the jreadily replaced by new ones in five minmes lime, 
‘next morning, with the request that each Milliat a trifling expense compared with the cosi of 
should be tried with the sate corn. Then came | pecking stones. 

the trial referred to, and feeling some curiosity inj This Millis furnished with two sets of fine teeth, 
the matter we made our appearance upoa the j(and others can be furvished al any lime ata 
ground in good time to witness it. The commence- {cost not exceeding three dollars per Set,) one set for 
meat was with Mr. Maynard’s Champton Mill Crushing and Cot Grinding, and the othe: for Grind- 
which produced a half bushel measure half fal! of ing fine Meal tor family use. 

mealia five minutes, requiring twenty revolutions! This Mill has also a very simple and convenient 
with but one horse. Then-came the Excelsior, which | arrangement for receiving and conducting the Meal 
produced abont the same amount of mealin three ‘out ata spout on one side of the Mill, which will 
miagutes and a qaarier, requiring 10 revolutions with |enable the operator to set a box under and receive 
two horses, Then came the Little Giagt, which pro- ‘the Meal without the trouble of shoveling it up. 
duced about the same quantity in four minutes, re-| The adjusting apparatus is simple and effectual 
quiring fifieen revolutions with but one horse. and is worked from above witbott interfering with 
‘Then came Mr.Colburn’s Mill, which produced the !the operation ofthe Mill; by it the Mill is made 
same amount of meal in eight and a quarter minutes, | capable of application toa vast range of purposes, 
requiring thirty-two revolutions also with one borse. jas well as being made to grind coarse or fine as 


We were ander the impressicn that the Little Giant 
ved the van, but there is ihe statement and a dis- 
Mierested commenity ean judge for themselves. 
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LEAVITT'S 
CORN AND 
YOUNG AMERICA! 


Cc. PATER? EXCELSIOR 


COB CRUSHER, 


A WESTBHRN INVENTION, 


HE above cut represenis a valuable improve- 
ment in Portable Grain Mills, which are now re- 
quired and found so profitable in the improved 
modes of feeding stock. I is well known in the 
Western States, that the Farmers of this country 
are indebted to Mr. Charles Leavitt, of Quincy, IM., 
fer the suecessfal introduction of a machine tor 
grinding Corn and Cob. Machines for this parpose 
“have long been in use, but were attended with too 
much labor and expense to render them profitable. 
In the year 1852, afler expending much time and 
money, he invented and patented a machine for this 
parpose, which has proved almost invaluable to the 
farmer ; and since the great success of this invention, 
various machines have been introduced into our 
markets, such as the “Star Mill,” “ Little Giant,” 
&c, &c., for the same purpose. Mr. Leavitt being 
the original inventor of this kind of machine, and 
from a long experience, finding that all of them had 
some defect, he again went to work to iraprove the 
defective parts; and in February, 1855, he patented 
another Mill, which has proved jo be far superior to 
them all, It was fairly tested at the Ohio State 
Fair in October, 1855, with the “Little Giant,” 
‘Star Mill” and others, and was awarded ihe higk- 
est Premium, ard is pronounced far superior to all 
others, This Bill is set on three legs, cast solid to 
the inner Plate or Cone of the Mill, which is con- 
sidered proof against breaking by the draft of the 
horses, thas making the inside Grinder siationary 
while the concave or outer Grinder revolves, by 
means of a double lever which applies the power 
directly where sequired, wiih the least possible loss 
by friction, 
The large teeth or cob breakers are set as near 
the centre of the Mill as possible, The fine teeth 


a 


' desired. 
Among the uses to which this Mill is adapted 
iare the tollowing, viz: Grinding or Crushing Com 


EDMUND MALIER. |and Cob together, Grinding Meal from Corn and 
__.. |oiher Grain, and other like purposes. 


This fofin of Mfi!l isso simple in iis construction, 
and so few ip its parts, that itean be fnrnished ata 
very low price, when the value of the services it 

|performs is considered ; and for ibe same reason it 
lis durable and not likely to get om ef repair, 

| {tis a wellknown fact among Scientific Farmers, 
,that two bushels of Corn ground is worth three in 
ithe ear, to feed bogs or catile, and will fatten eithes 
jin one third less time. 

Price $50---including an extra set of Grinding 
Plates, which renders it equal to two entire Mills 
for $50, and new Plates can be furnished at ihe 
small cost of $3 per set, which can be attached ir 
the same manner thal new poinis or Shares are pu 
to a Plough when the old ones are Worn out. 


Tria laf Corn and Cob Bills, ot the late Fazr oj 


The following table wil! show the Ume occupied 
and number of Revolutions of each of ibe Mills on 
Exhibition, in grinding half bushel of Corn and 
Cobs. 

Exxcelsian Mit. +--+. 


.+..22 Minutes..-- 10 Revolutions. 
f ts 


Litthe Giant Mille «++... 4h 3 15 
Maynard’s Champion Mill, 5 Ce ahs 20 a 
Colbarn’s MAll,--+--- renee Td “ +. 32 iS 


{ 
| the Marvlond Agricultural. Socety. 
: 
Advantages of the Excelsior Mill over all others :-- 
Ist. Great Strength and Durability. 2d. Simplici- 
ty---having only one set screw to graduate the qual- 
ity of grinding, which renders it so simple that it 
may be managed by any ordinary farm hand. 3d, 
It will grind more Coro, or Corn and Cob, in the 
same time, and of same quality, than any otber Mill 
in use. 5th. Economy--- that part of the mill which 
is most liable to wear being separate from the main 
body of the machine can be renewed, when worn out, 
at the sme}J cost of $3. Thus, in the Excelsior Mill 
we present the Best, Cheapest and most durable 
| Mill ever offered to the Farmer. 
The above Mills are now manufactured and for 
sale by Tarsoy & Bro. Shockoe Foundry, Cor, 19 
and Carey sts, Richmond, Va. 


All criets punctually attended to, and cireul, 
and further information furnished by 
R. McLAGAN, 


decl—10t 15% Main Street, Richmond, Va, 


& 


Sarees REDUCTION IN PRICES OF HATS 


8 Har Srors, Columbian Hotel Corner. The 
ebeapest place in the’city of Richmond to buy hats 
and boots is at the above store, where every article 
sold may be relied on as represented. By this 
means he has gained a good run of custom, and 
ais customers are satisfied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 


Best quality moleskin.......:.... .3..48 50° 
Second quality moleskin........ bildrmeetalog ur 
Best. quality silega eee ye jx SOM 
Second quality silk........ PORTE 2 00 


Fine Caltskin Sewed Boots only three dollars and 
Sity cents, 

Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbrellas. 

J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement with 
one Of the best makers in the city of Philadelphia 
to supply him with a handsome and substantial 
eaitskin sewed Boot, which he will sell at the un- 
wrecedented low price of three dollars and fifty 

3 


ey es 7 AME nc ee a ae . ere. 

sents. The attention of gentlemen is respectfully 
1 ee | ITO | ms 4 ye 

solicited, as they are the best and cheapest bocts 


that have ever beea offered for sale in this city. 
ie intends to keep bus the one kind, and sell them 
at one price. inar’S 4-68 
NURSERY, 
Near Ricamond, Va. 
e the season for planting has arrived, the sub- 
j would respectfully cail the attention 
of their friends and the public generally, to their 
marge 1 extensive collection of Fruit TREES, 
embracing, perhaps, a selection that has not been 
surpassed, for the climate of Virginia, and nearly 
ali propagated from fruit-bearing trees in their own 


Ve 
niet ee 
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Catalogues, 


SHI chia Ar \7 ; US. 
» With directions for planting, may-be 
Mert o ays << rs won at > by ~} [ 
aat at William Palmer’s Seed and Plough Store; 
sb Winnett: lees rd _ ey : y . ‘ 
at Peyton Johnston & Brother’s Apothecary Store : 
at L- 


nt ©. J. Sinton & Co's. Hardware Store, and 
san Walier’s Comraission House, where any orders 
attended to, and letters ad- 


yuan, ht ‘ a) 

Zeit will be punctually 

Fesrapcunge fim et = pase < «Pe A We °7 ° 
uressed to the subscribers, Richmond, will receive 
prompsi attention, 


now—4P 


JOSEPH SINTON & SONS. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

FUNTLE second session of my school will begin the 
; irst October next and terminate the first of 
August following. I desire to get as boarders in 
my family, two boys, about twelve years old, 
‘Pne school is asmall one, intended for the educa- 
“toa of my own children, and the course of instruc- 
sion such as will fit them for the University of 
Virginia, 

TermMs—Two hundred dollars for the whole 
session; payable one half the first October. the 
other half the first of March. 
FRANK: G. RUFFIN, 

Summer Hill, Chesterfield, 

4 miles below Richmond, 


eu 


ee ee | 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
SALE, 

G. MORRIS’ Iustrated Catalogue, with 
4 prices aitached of Short Horned and Devon 
Bulls and Bull Calves, a few Horses, Southdown 
Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and Essex Swine, will be 
sorwarded by mail, if desired, by addressing L. G. 
MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester County, N. Y., 
or N. J. Becar, 187 Broadway, N.Y. It also con- 
jains portrait, pedigree and performance on the 
tart of the celebrated horse “ Monarch,” standing 


this season at the Herdsdale Farm, je—te 


SOUTHERN CLOTHING HOUSE, 


AT 
RICHMOND, VA. 
i lide Subscriber keeps constantly on hand a 
large and Fashionable Assortment of Ready 
made Clothing, of his own manufacture, of the 
latest and most approved Styles. Also a large as- 
sortment of Gentlemen’s furnishing Goods, such as 
Hanpx’rs, Cravats, Neck Ties, Shirts, Drawers, 
Gloves, Suspenders, Collars, Umbrellas, &c. &c. 
In addition to which he keeps a large and general 
assortment of Piece Goods of every Style and 
Quality, which he is prepared to make to measure 
at tbe shortest notice and in the best and most 


fashionable syyle. 
E., B. SPENCE, .., 
No. 120, Corner of Main & 13th sts. 


mayly 


THREE TRACTS OF LAND 


On the Danville Railroad in Amelia, 36 miles from 
Richmond, for sale. 


Ihave for sale three tracts of land in Amelja 
County. One, the tract on which I reside, con- 
taining 310 acres, with excellent Dwelling, 7 rooms, 
newly painted, and in excellent order, with all ne- 
cessary outhouses, above two thirds cleared, the 
other in timber. One other tract, 150 acres with a 
new house, 3 rooms, and a large passage; about the 
same proportion of cleared land as the above. Aa- 
other tract, 760 aeres, with all the necessary out 
houses, including a first rate granary, 8 tobacco 
barbs, an overseer’s house, with four rooms, with 
five servant’s houses, all new with brick chimneys: 
the granary well painted. Each tract is good to- 
bacco and wheat land, the largest traet thought to 
be among the best if not the best guality of soil in 
part of Virginia, with one hundred acres of 
first rate Creek and Branch low grounds. This 
is within two miles of Amelia Ct. House 
Depot; the other tracts, one three the other four 
miles from said Depot I wish only to sell two of 
the above tracts, reserving one for myself, pur- 
chasers however having choice of the three. 

Price and terms will be reasonable, as 1 am deter- 
nined tosell. For any further particulars address 
me at Amelia Court House Post Office. 
jantf JOHN G. JEFFERSON. 


INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
To be sold, fifty thousand, will be published about 
the first of March, Price fifty cents, Three Copies 
for One Dollar. 
A WEW MAP OF VIRGINIA. 


Upon which are delineated its vast Works of 
Internal Improvements, and all information usually 
found on Maps of the later dates; accompanied 
with a Pamphlet containing a register of the various 
Officers of the Commonwealth, Members of Con- 
gress, House of Delegates, &c., &c. Also the 
CONSTITUTION OF VIRGINIA, AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


With a vast amount of valuable information in- 
dispensable to every citizen of the Commonwealth. 

Published by Ricnarp Epwarps, No. 157 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Persons wishing a Copy of the New Map, will 
piease forward their orders without delay, so as to 
secure a first impression, Send Post Office Stamps 
instead of Silver change; a gold dollar can be in- 
closed to any part of the country. 

Orders can be sent direct to the Publisher, 
RICHARD EDWARDS, 
Richmond, Va. © 


Or Tuomas Baiuie, Planter Office, Richmond, Va., 
and Copies will be forwarded atonce.. _fetf 


ROBBINS & BIBB, PROPRIETORS OF 
THE BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCOTT’S PATENT LITTLE GIANT 


CORN AND COB MILL, 


Patented May 16th, 1854— Copyright secured March 


Ist, 1855. 


1-2 koja jee beget GIANT—-Any infringe-- 
ak 


ment of the patent of the Littl Giant Corn 
and Cob Crusher, either by selling into our terri- 
tury, or attempting to infringe the patent, will be 
prosecuted to the utmost extent of the law. 
ROBBINS & BIBB, 
Light street near Pratt—Balhtimore. 


Town and County Righis For Sale. 


LITTLE GIANT .—The subscribers having se- 
cured the right from Lyman Scott to manufacture 
and sell the Corn and Cob Mill, known as the Little 
Giant, are now prepared to execute promptly, ina 
thorough workmanlike manner, all orders. whole 
salc and retail, of said Millis The reputa in won 
by these Mills for the past year throughout the Uni- 
sed States, is a sufficient guarantee of its utility and 
established character. It has cost a large amount 
of money and labor tu pring the Mill to its present 
state of perfection, and is now offered to the Plan- 
ters, Stock Feeders and others. as a complete articie 
of mechanism, simpleand practical in use, durable 
in construction. It is pronounced by every body 
io be the most important article of the kind now in 
wse, not only well adapted for grinding ceb meal 
for stock, but grits or fine hominy for the table, &c., 
&c. The Little Giant received the first premium at 
ihe late Agricultural Fairs of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland and other States, and thatin the most 
complimentary manner, ‘Fhese Mills are guaran- 
teed in every respect, and No. 2 Mills warranted to 
grind ten bushels of feed per hour with one horse, 
and offered atthe low price of $44, all complete, 
ready for attaching the horse. No.3 Mill, at $55, 
grinds fifteen bushels per hour, and No. 4, at 
$66, grinds twenty bashels per hour with two 
horses. 


{Extract from a Western Paper.} 
THE LITTLE GIANT 
PATENT CORN AND COB MILL. 


We would call the attention of the farming com- 
munity, or those who have stock to teed or fatten, 
to the above mill, confident that all who consuls 
eeonomy and practice good husbandry, will avail 
themselves of the use of an implement, the merits 
of which have been tested by leading Agricultu- 
vists throughout the Union. ‘The Litthe Giant” 
quoth"one of ourztownsmen, “is no Yankee tool but 
begotten ia the South-west, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
born and bred in the biggest corn field of the big- 
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gest corn, of the great American bottom—hence 
its natural proclivity and rapacity to chaw up ear 
corn and todo things wholesale after the western 
fashion,” We notice in the Agricultural papers 
from that quarter, and all along shore, that the Lii- 
tle Giant has grouné its way from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic, taking the first premiums at State 
and County Fairs and Mechanic’s Institutes of 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, New Jersey 
and Maryland; and has now got right among the 
down easters, masticating the hard flinty corn of 
that country to their infinite delight and satisfac- 
tion. 

Aa Agricultural Improvement of the South-wes!, 
that the invention and skill of the East acknowldeges 
Superior to any thing of the kind got up, and is 
sought after by the intelligent discerning farmers 
of thatregion, must have substantial merits. Indeed, 
to commend itself to those who are so well qualified 
to judge, who from their circumstances and educa~ 
tion, are led, if not compelled, to practice an econ: 
omy in all the operations of the farm, which would 
appear with us to amount almost to stinginess, must 
combine advantages that adapts itin the higaest 
degree to meet the purposes intended. 

Messrs. Rossins & Biss, of the Baltimore Stove | 
House, 39 Light street, we understand have the 
patent right for some ten or a dozen Siates, 


« 


BLeNnHEIM, NEAR CARTER’s Bripee P. O.,) 
Albemarle Co., Va., Oct. 5, 1855. § 


Jifesx'3, Robbins & Bitd, Baltimore. 

“GENTLEMEN :---f mentioned to you, when in your 
manufactory last year, that I would give my opinion 
of the Little Giant Corn and Cob Crusher, after I 
had made a fair trial of the one sent me,---this Inow 
proceed to do, as an act of justice to all interested 
in its success. IT have had it in operation a year 
and find it quite equal to my anticipations, if not 
beyond them. With two mules it will crush well 
upwards cf 15 bashels of corn on the ears in the 
hour, easy work. If needful it might be made to 
reach 18. it adds one-fifth to the amount of food, to 
say nothing of the toll saved for grinding a7 a neigh- 
bering mill, four miles off, and the service of a maa 
and a pair of oxen the entire day each trip, Indeed 
I can safely say, that it has saved mein the last 
twelve months, four-fola its cost, with corn at $5 and 
$6 a barrel, sold for in this neigborhood. TI intended. 
getting a machine to crush Guano this fal], but was 
disappointed, and I mace an experiment with the 
Little Giant, and found it to answer admirabty.— 
With one horse, it ground or crushed 15 to 20 bush- 
els in the hour, and did it well, I shall of course 
save the price of the crusher. Upon the whaie, [ 
regard it as a most efficient and valuable machine, 
and with pleasure add’ my testimony in its favor, 
How long it will last, is to be proved. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
Dov i A. STEVENSON, 


Correspondence of the Cincianati Daily Gazette. 
MANsFIELD, Nov. 10th, 1855. 

‘Quite an excitement was created here this after- 
boos, growing ont of a contest between corn crush- 
ers. It appears that some two weeks since Messrs. 
Scott & Hedges. of Cincinnati, advertised in the 
papers of this city that they would give a silver cap 
to any mill that should grind faster and finer, with 
the same amount of power, than their mill the 
“* Litthe Giant.” 

They appeared ia due time uron the ground, with 
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two sizes of milfs. The Leavit mill, or Excelsior CRENSHAW & CO., 


an WS Called, was ewiered in Com peurion by Messrs. | COMMISSION MERCHANTS & GROCERS, 


Etat & Allen. who are manufacinring them in this 
phase, Mr, Leaviu, the patentee, was present, and TPL INE area ote, 
whe 5] po S 


srseamacended the operating of his mill---who at first 
“y x we " q 
wes unwilling to hace the trial made with old dry } if AVE always‘on’ handvanlatse Assortment Of 


ee 


corn, Mr, He dges, who exhibited the Little Giant, | Bias eS. os 
risinted on using the old corn, as he was unwilling A A ht wenin Meee por the + a 


te have only a partial test, which would be the case | 
if eot, new corm was used. Finally, after much | 
hesital sou, they yielded to Mr. Hedges’ demand. 


"Cloves Timothy, Orchard, Herds & Randall 
| Grass Seed, all of which they will sell on the best 
Whe etunding commenced with the Little Giant een We give CUE Pelsong ace ig: pale 
whic groand a given quantity of corn insixty- three Of all descriptions of produce and make liberal 
vevmauions, using two light horses on the No. 4 advances tig ane ee 
mid, whieh moved off easily and ground the amount TO THER WOOL GROWERS OF 
wriwxir stopping, A half bushelof meal was sifted VIRGINIA. 
eed abwat une quart ofthe amount was found too S the new crop will soon be ready for market, 
coarse W pass through the sieve. The committee we beg leave to call your attention to the advan- 
w5o bad been appotnied to superiptend and decide |tages of our depot system for the grading and sale 
ihe Oomtest, ihen re paired to the Leavitt mill, when | of wool, Notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
uhe Same amount ofcormn was ground, which required which we have had to labour during the past season 
7S revolutions, although Bir. Leavitt worked but!on account of the dull state of the trade, we have. 
fe horse, which was a very heavy stout one the | made sales of all that we have received, at prices 
re abet was evidently toa hard for him, as he stop |not only very satisfactory but exceeding any others 
ped taree times and was allowed to rest. On sifting |that we have head of, for wool grown in this Siate. 
we Meal there proved to be five or six qaarts too} We therefore confidently refer all interested to 
CBAISE LO Pass the sieve, instead of one as in the|those from whom we have had consignments the 
ease of the Litde Giant. The committee afier a few past year. CRENSHAW &CO., 
sacrments consultation rep rtsdsubstanuallyasahove | my North side of the Basin, Richmond, Va. 
atid returned the cup to Mr. Hedges, who tha: ked }; ———_——_—— 
them kindly, and remarked that it twice before had PURE GAME FPOWLS FOR SALE. 
been won overthe Lea: t mill, andif a. favorable Bred from the best stock of English black breast, 
secasion offered it would be ‘risked again. ‘Mir.|Lord Stanley, Suwarrow, English Blue Breast, 
“Hledges then called the attention of those présent, Karl of Derby, English Game, Sumatra, Red and 
saying that he would grind some shelled corn---then 'Black Mexican and Creole’ Game. Fowls sent 
put one bushel in the hopper, which was groand ito. any part of the United States in good order 
out in fouriminutes at a moderate walk. Mr. Leavitt | prices ranging from $2 50 to $15 00 per pair. 
ground a like quantity and was five minates---his | Powls pa id for when ordered, 


norse being harried to considerably more speed---no | Address J. M.L. ANDERSON 
seve was ased buti¢was admitted by all that ‘i jatf Ruther Glen P.O. Caroline county, Va. 
wee ‘amich coarser'than tar ‘sround“by? the’ Lite | ———__—— os a. a 
(Nant, | DRAINING TILE. 


Abr. HL. then, at tbe request of some farmers, | The subscribers have constantly on hand any quan- 
etound some new corn very satisfactorily, Mr. jtity of Draininc Tite of the most approved pat- 
Leaviet ground some also, which appeared very |terns, whick they will dispose of at the following 
fine---bui upon taking the mill apart, it was found prices:—14 inch bore $12 per thousand, about one 
to Be garged with cobs, admitting only the shelled | foot bore each; 2} inch bore $15; 4 inch bore $35; 
corn 40 pass. In the opening of the contest the Lit-|Gurter Tile $ 30, They also keep on hand the besi 
ste Giant had but few friends, all seemtng to be in!Sand Press “Brick, 415, and Fine Brick, $25. 
Savor of ‘our Bill ’--but the earnestness and assur- | Samples can be seen, Orders left atthe office of 
ance whth which Mr. H. pressed the contest gained | American Farmer, or direct to the subscribers 
tor #1 friends, although atone time there was a RITTENHOUSE & CRAWFORD, 
semblance of hostile demonstrations, which our|Briek Makers, W Pratt St., near the Cattle Seales, 
good people soon quieted—and the matter ended jjan tf Balt., Md 
quite pleasantly, and the Little Giant came off 
tnbumphant, AN EYE WITNESS, GRENOBLE HOSE.—A supericr 


\oeto Ga”) (Ae ROR) fee Dole bee 
* The Little Giants are to be had of Messrs. | ' ‘Hose, manufactured of the finest 


Roemy, & Biss, Baltimore. Maryland. Hemp—a. cheap. and excellent substitute for Lea- 
Te ka ther and Gutta Percha. It is especially recom- 
mended to Planters, Nurserymen, Fire Companies, 
Steamboats, Manufactorics, Dw ellings, &c. i 
costs less than half the price "of Leather, is lighter, 
stands as much presstre, is as durable, and is not 
subjected for its preservation to the expense or 
oiling or greasing, neither is it injured by frost. 

Fo r sale, aud orders for importation received in 
sizes on L to 7 inches in diameter, by CHARLES 
LENZMANN, 54 Cedar Street, N. Y., where Certi- 
ficates of its superior qualities can be examined, 
from Alfred Carson, Esq., Chief Engineer of the 
New York Fire Department ; from James McFar- 
lan, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Union Ferry Com- 
pany, and also from official authorities of some of 
the large cities of Europe. marotp 


RIDGEWAY SCHOOL. 


HE next session of my School will begin on 

the first Monday in September and end on the 
tast Friday of June, 1856. There willbe a vaca- 
tion of two weeks at Christmas. I charge $220 
for a whole session, or $25 a month for any period 
jess than a whole session. I furnish my pupils 
board, lodging, light, fuel, washing, and all else ne- 
eessary to comfort, and make ro extra charges for 
anything. I have three assistant teachers and am 
prepared to give instruction in every branch of 
education proper to fit boys to enter the University |) 
ef Virginia. For further particulars apply to me 
Charlotiesyilie, Va. 

au—if FRANKLIN MINOR. 


e 


Lhave for sale, to be delivered at weaning time, with this Machine, and we never saw grain stand 
a good many pigs of improved breed. I have pro- More evenly on the ground. Mr. Delafield assured 
duced it myself from crosses of the Surry (or Suf- Bs he could sow anything—lime, plaster, poudretie, 
folk) genuine Berkshire, (Dr. John R. Woods’ stock) 8tane, &e., or any seed, from grass seed to peas, oz 
Irish Gravier, Chester Gounty, No Bone and Dach- Indian corn, with perfect exactness, graduating the 
es. 1 think them superior hogs of tnedium size, Wanuly per acre to a pint.” 
and for fourteen years they have not had a bad [Extract from an Address of the Hon. Geo. Geddes, before 
cressamong them. I prefer that purchasers sbould the Onondaga Co. Ag. Soc., 1854.] 
view my brood sows and my bosr on my farm, three Thesowingof plaster by hand is a very unpleasant 
mites below Richmond. I will not sell them in piece of hard work, and itis by far the best economy 
pairs, because the in-and-in breeding would depre- to useone of Seymour’s machines, With these ma- 
ciate the stock at once and cause dissatisfaction, chines the plaster is evenly distributed over the 
but I will sell in one lot several of the same sex, whole ground, and for this reason a smaller quantity 
Price $5 per head for one, and an agreed price for of plaster is required to touch every pari of the 
a larger number. They will be delivered on the surface. 
Basin, or at any of the Rail Road Depots free of [From Ed. Southern Planter, Va. April, 1855 ] 


charge. FRANK: G. RUFFIN Seyaourn's Parent Broapcastixng Macuine.— 
Has ves aeagragi (Op ast. We again call the attention of our subscribers to 
Summer Hil, Chesterfield, Fan. 4, 1859. this Machine. Since the last number of the Pian- 
ae te Was published we havé sowed with it one hua- 
dred acres in oats, andthey are nowup. Wenever 
had a crop so weil seeded or that promised better. 
As to the quantity of work it willdo, we can only 
state our own experience. One horse works the 
machine with perfect ease, it being no heavier thaa 
asingle gig. The driver, in our case, was so 
engaged that he could not get to the work sooner 
fe than an hour by sun, and had to leave it about the 
same time in the evening. We had four three-Eorse 
= harrows. in the field and a three-horse plough to 
ES eee SS sweep the water furrows. The land required only 
SEYMOUR'S IMPROVED PATENT fit Tnf'winier ploughing being remarkably fine 
1 ns a " wine D e ‘ r $ 
BROADCAST SOWING MACHEN E. Dividing the ware ot preceding and following the 
THIS Machine was patented in 1845, anc ten Machine, as oceasion required, so as to keep all the 
years have preved it to be uneqnalled in the Uni- work well up together, we found that it was per- 
ied States, for the purposes for which it is designed. fectly able to keepahead ofthem. Itsowsa breadth 
It has bat very little machinery, hence, when often feet, as fast as a horse can walk, and carry- 
well made, itis very durable. It is capable of per- ing two bushels at a time, does not reguire as many 
forming as follows: It sows correctly (and any de- stoppages as are necessary with a man who seeds 
sired quantity per acre,) all the various kinds of by hand and can carry a much less supply with 
grain and seed commonly sown by farmers, from him. The seeding, too, is entirely independent of 
peas to the smallest seeds (Clover and Timothy the wind, and was done with us as well during very 
mixed,) if desired, and all the fertilizers or manures high winds, which prevailed most of the time, as 
ofa dasty nature, which are so nearly reduced io a during a calm, because the seed are delivered so 
powder that the largest particles will pass through close to the ground. We net only recommend te 
an aperture which will let through peas or corn, or machine, therefore, to. every farmer, but we urge 
which, having onee been ground or made fine, and them to buy it, not on Mr. Seymour’s accouml, who 
mors HERS ay sa Rats, as plaster frequently is nothing to us, but on their own. 
oes, can r ae der b 
action Siete dn reds! whicns th feadiee Sabena eae ee ne ene: 
Sheet iron saw, which is used in the machine, for Pea one. Gea norte a. 
@heibatuie ch such asanures : Tye ers in 1854, and it was used by myselfand a neighbor 
1p tla ae Ee : "oa he in sowing thirty or forty (ons of Plaster. I purchas- 
Mts capable of dusting every inch of ground on o@ another in the Fall of 1854, and I am now using 
am acre of land with less than half a bushel of porn One hand with ap ordinary horse can Saw 
plaster, and thirty or forty busbels of lime may be scat diffeulty twenty to “twenty-five neres a 
ae evenly applied to the same amount of land. gay, The distribution. is as perfect as possible. 
ee cae ey ate cea dang any Tee oe an We I am certain that every square inch of an acre was 
y preasure, merely witha rod With dusted by one third of a: bushel. My neighbor Mr. 
only veeth enough on to sow the breadth desired.» K. Nelson thinks he effected it with Ming ke 
Ithas received the highest reccommendations from | ‘cannot speak too. hichly of this Ey iba 
Bat | Ob eo) 7 : t speak too highly of this machine as aw 
Hey handreds of the best farmers of our COUNITY plaster sower. It sows timothy seed and clover. 
SS ORE AC ol Roig so Oiagbon Ihave not tried it with wheat, bat feel assured it 
n ee} will answer well, 


——— 


at ihe trial of Agricultural Implements, held 
vs Go ley Ghee Che oe % : ri kia sd al i RAN a 
Geneva, July “1859, T: J. RANDOLPH. 
(The following is from the “ Albany Cultivator, of June, Frapericxsn’G, Va., Oct. 19, 1859, 
1QAQ » Bl: Crary ” ca x 
i848, by the Editor, L, Pucker. ] To Messrs. Wexutrorp, Eastiiam & Co. 
cr LJ a] ‘ 2! 9 ’ 
“This Cut represents Seymour's Sowing Ma- Gentlemen : 
chine, advertised in our last. It has been exten- At your request IT with pleasnre give you my 


sively, used in Western New York, and is much opinion of Seymour’s Patent Sowing Machine, 
approved. Wesaw many acres of various kinds which I hiave used with perfect satisfaction for two 
of grain cn the farm of John Delafield, Esq., years past, insowing wheat. Ilast yearsewed with 


10 


one of these machines 300 bushels; it'sows jen feet |G, North.) ./ssc ss. stv+. 90 55am it sows ten feet 
wide and distributes the seed with perfect regularity | 
over the surface at any rate you may desire to the 
acre. The quantity 1s indicated by an index, to 
whicha pointer is attached, and a small boy capable 
of filling the box with wheat, and driving so as not 
to vary much from the track of the machine, can 
manage it as well as a grown person. The grain is 
not affected by windy weather, I think I can safely 
reeommend the machine to the Agricultural 
Community. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
) ROBERT W. CARTER. 


They are all made under the supervision of the 
inventor, and it is intended that every machine shall 
be made as it should be; for we are wel] aware that 
if we allow bad work or ’ materials, the evil is great- 
er to curselves than to the purchaser. The price 
with all improvements made previous to 1845, is $55. 
In July, 1855, an improvement was patented Which | 
when applied increases the price to $60. Since | 
that time 
been perfacted; and with these late improvements, 
the value of the machine to the purchaser is nearly 
or quite doubled, while the price is only increased 
to #65. Anoiber box, placed behind the wheels, 
will be tarnished to order at $25. With this, grain 
or seed may be sown while sowing some other seed 
or substance from the main box. This can be re- 
‘moved or replaced in five minutes. 

Reference is madeto all the Presidents of the} 
New: York State Agricultural Soaipties who have 
presided since 1845, and as they are in use by nie) 
ligeat farmers in half the States in the Union, a 
well as in Canada, we would refer to all these gen- 
eae to testify to their excellence: 


. Sands & Worthington, seeeee ‘ -» Baltimore, Md | 
D. C. Randolph, «+--+ eee seer eee eee ene Richmond, Va 
©. WR. Magon,++ e+e cere cece eens King George C. HH, “ 
©, C, Baldwin, «ses cece cece eee eeeeee Richmond, *‘ 
SS, Henley, Poo Kote eM PEO Ora Walkerton, 
Erasmus Taylor, +++ sess ee eee eeee Meadon Farm, 
a0. A. Osborne, Sen oe ola (o Esiistelleieyeustsciere Petersburg, se 
dw -ard BR ul, O1¢ (©, O¥O 0 10,'0 © 0 10 0.0 6 6 8 0 66 be 6 O60 Ayletts, 4c 
Dr. W. Gwathimey, Cheese eee ee es a 
Sam’l Ayrés,++ sprains lore’ e eiveue ve iatewetescltelevetetacer ot AR ichnibne, 66 
D. A. Claiborne, weet eee eee eee eens Halifax ce ae 
WW. R, Bland,  efot ete is  <elfe tells) evens atalis: stiote Ret wits Nottoway, iy 
N. M. Osborne, Sone eee eee e ences Prince George,“ 
FE. Brown,+ ++ ee eee eee cote eee cece Wicomico Ch, 
Wi S4 Riylands, ce eeee se ce crane --Ayletis, * 
de a he Henley, 0 0 0 whe wieie shea cue 0ue'e) eee, 0.0 - Walkerton, ce 
R. B. Watkins, «+++ ee ee ee ee ce ee ees Mechanicsville, 
W. Y. Downman,-+++--++- seece cece ce oBmithfield, “ 
i, G. Ruifa, Ed. Sheen Planter,:-+-+-Richmond, ‘¢ 
Miles C. Seldon, «- sere e es ee ee eeene +eee+Powhatan, ‘€ 
Wim, 4 Samuel, see ece re receccccceseoees Avletiz, ot 
R. M. Bridges, oe 80 oe oe oe oe 08 Oe - Brandy Station, ce 
n, P. Atkinson, - se cece cee cece eee Dinwiddie, “ 
J, P. HBatiaterton i oi sce so ele eo ee cece ones KOrK Co., 6 
R. B. Haxall, ev eee veeteeesecusessss ee sRichinond, is 
PNT: Randolph, Jr. yrersesssesees fe seljelsitetlele ‘sie us 64 


Dr. P. B. Pendleton, ++ ++ ++ se cece ce eeee ‘Toersville, 
Dr. Jas. L. Jones,++ +++ +++ --Gordonsville, 
Lewen T. Jones, +++ sees eeeee ee eee Loudoun, Co., 
Hon. T. C. Peters: +++ ee es cece ees . -» Darien. | 
WB. Bowerman.++ ++ e+e rece eee 1+ ++ ++ Seotsville. | 
If. Munson, Pres. two Ag. Soc. «+--+» E. Bloomfield, N. Y. 


eo ee 


KM, Bradley, Secisesscecerees seeeedou. do, 
ira Peck, Pres’t town Ag. Soc. +++ +++ eee eee ++ do. 
T. H. Kellog, Jr. Sec. town Ag. Sac.s +++ eee- es do. 
Cay Collins, wee eevee ins 536s Ba Soe o seecee Co, 
N. Steel, Syeiousievelalcus stn talte Pin laieitinicleledeiaiencie) sjeie le ee cho, 
Mu Agaiiaie nin ences pape aisNeltatoke eo ence eee GY. 
Dea, Pomeroy. plete itn eo cccees Breit tellolete ls» (ee coee do, 
huther Munson, cheno s weer ecg Birellehie iejis wre eee do, 

eee sees secs se ve seer do, 


WJ! Taylor,- iaatete ss 


another very ‘valuable improvement has | 


} 


SOUTHERN PLAN TER—ADVERTISIN G ale Eitan yn Ed ner 


HROSSUTH. 


G. North, te eStian aa N. Y. 
Hiram Steel, Lt eek Se lele.sib «elas shclonats aie 
Wim. Carters ta evs bids on Ad sar a He 
BLN. Toby, -+ ee eceeeeec ee cacrenees do. 
Moses Eggleeton,--+- yea pia\ie eidanajnite (6 da. 
Ten Eyck Muneen, «++ e+esseeceenee do 
Rufus: Humphrey, 6 ~ ~-j000 09% se sie nebins nes VIQKE I, y. 
M. Norton, 5 .t i> cicie e atetale eteum seine ee ate do. 
Levi Boughton, eeoece e-. e648 @©o Ces eo eece ’ do. 
D. D. T. Moore, I'd. Rural New Yoeaginre, - Rochester. 
W. Kelly, Pres. N. Y. A. S.s++ +++ ee ee ee oe «+e Rhineback. 
I). G. Morris, Pres. N. Y.S. A. Sees ee Me Fordhaa , 
A. Van Bergen, Pres.N. ¥.S. Ag. Soc.- - Coxsackie. 
Hon. ©. H. Carroll, Feet ee eee ee ph Ce oe yraagey 
L. Bradner, freee Bank eA cee cece enone oe ce Danville, 
Hi. Keeler,+- ee se te re ee reese see esse eee, Salen. 
C. H. SEYMOUR. 
ic Bloomfield, Ontario, N. Y., 1856. fe tf 


This justly renowned ‘trot- 
ting Stallion, who has re- 

ceived the First Premium 
two years in succession 
(1854 and 1855) at the Vir- 
-ginia State Agricultural 
Fai ‘abd who is now pronounced by competent 
|jadges to be one of the purest bred and fastest 
trotting Stallions in America—will commence his 
i season, (limited to fifty mares) on the Ist of March, 
lat the stable of the subscriber, on the Mechanics- 
| ville Turnpike, one mile from the City of Richmoné 
/—and on ‘Poesday, Ist day of April, will be at the 
Sifarm of Mr. Henry A. Winfree, near the Half Way 
house, in Chesterfield County, where he will make 
fa regular stand of two daysin each week through- 
out the season. The season will expire on the ‘Ist 
of/Jaly. 

Terms:—#25 the season, the money in all cases 
to be paid at the first time of serving the mare 
‘insurance. Groom fee 1. 
| DESCRIPTION & PEDIGREE op KOSSUTH. 


| Was foaled in Columbia County, State of New 
' York; isa beautifal rich dark brown, five feet three 


' 


| 


| inches high, of great muscular power and symmetry 


of form, ‘docile disposition, and can trot his mile 
inside of two minutes and forty seconds to a wagoo. 
+His Colts are remarkably fine and promising, aad 
iasa proof three of them received first class pre- 
miums atthe last State Agricultural Fair, and from 
(2to $400 a piece has been refased for some of them 
at six months old. 

Kossuth was sired by that workd renowned 
trotting horse New York Black Hawk, out of the 
well known trotting Mare Lady of the Lake, and 
she out of a thorough bred Mambrino Mare, The 
sire of black Hawk was the celebrated staltiog 
bore Jackson. The sire also of Jackeon, Kem- 


e Jackson, Henry Clay, Young Andrew Jackson 
and large numbers of other fast ones, the fastest 
trotting horse of his day, he was sired Young 
Bashaw, who was by Imported Grand Bashbaw. 
The dam of Andrew Jackson was by Why Not, and 
| Why Not by old Imported Messenger, the Grand 
dam of Jackson also by Messenger. Black Hawk's 
dam was the distinguished trotting Mare Sally 
| Miller, who has trotted her mile in two minutes and 
| thirty seconds, and was not excelled by any horse of 
her time. She was got by Tippoo Saib, and he & 
| imported 2 Messenger, berdam by Gunpowder. Blac 
Hawk’s time with heavy weight is the best on re- 
cord, up. to the time of bis death, and established 
his claim to be the best trotting Stallion fa 
America. 


| SOUTHERN PLANTER—ADVERTISING SHEET. 
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PERFORMANCES or BLACK HAWK. 


Nov. 17, 1847, beat Jenny Lind in a match over the 


UnionCourse, mile heats: Black Hawk to a 260 lb. warm 
Jenny Lind to a skeleton wagon weighing about 75 lbs, 
_ Winning the first and third heats in 2 40, 2 43. 

April 25th, 1848, beat Lady Sutton in a match over the 
same course, mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 Ib. wagons: 
time 2 43; 2 43; 2 42; 2 454. 

May 15th,,1848, beat Americus over the same course in 
a match for $2000; three mile heats to 250 1b wagons; 
time 8 31; 8 36.-— ? 

For further performance see Turf Register for 1847 and 
1848 ; where will also be seen the challenge of his owner 
to trot him against any horse in the world for any amount 

‘ frem $500 to $5000; which challenge was never accepted, 
Subsequently $13,000 was refused for him. 


Kossutn having been kept solely as a breeding 
, Stallion, has made but one performance onthe 
turf, and that over the Union Course, Long Island, 
on the of Ist Sept. 1855, in a match of two mile 
heats, in harness, against Mr. F. Felton’s black 
Stallion Ticonderoga, Kossuth winning with ease, 
in two straight heats, in the last one, Ticonderoga 
barely saving his distance (160, yards. ) 

Kossuth had made a large season, (serving 84 
mares,) and been in training only one month, suf- 
fering all the while from a severe cold, taken on 
his passage from Richmond to. New York, and was 
so evidently out of condition, that I was advised to 
withdraw him; but knowing his endurance I was 
determined he should trot, and had the gratifiica- 
tion to see him not only win, but make a race un- 
der the ¢ircumstances, creditable to any horse. 
A few weeks subsequent to this race, he madea 
trial to a wagon, which in speed will compare with 
if not surpass, that of any trotting Stallion in the 
world. By reference to my bills, it will be seen 
that Kossuth belongs to a trotting family—the best 


in America, and traces his blood for apwards of 


halfa century, through a line of choice ancestors— 


ce re ne ee EE 
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prominent threshers mauufactured in this and many of the 
Northern States. Purchasers may, in addition to the abeve 
evidence of merit, have the experience of more thaa one 
thousand farmers using them. 

Pitts’ THRESHER AND SEPERATOR, with Cleaner 
attached, and mounted on wheels, was awarded, in 1853, 
1854, and 1855, the highest premium offered for the best 
Thresher and Cleaner. I am manufacturing these ma- 
chines in a superior manner, and shall be able to furnish 
all orders given in time for their completion 

Hussey & McCormick’s REAPER, with ell lateiim- 
provements for horse-power, stationary and portable 
Toreshers, wheat Fans, Straw Cutters fer power, shetlers 
for hand at $9, and for one horse or steam power $45, 
shelling 1,500 bushels a day; MHarrows, Seed Drills, 


| Horse Rakes, Hay Presses, LandRollers, Lime spreaders, 


Machine Belting of all kinds, with a general assortment of 

Agricultural Machinery. and Tobacconists’ Fixtures, Kept 

constantly on hand, or furnished at short notice, at my 

Factory, on Main and 19th streets, Richmond, Va. 
Farmers having Reapers or Threshers for repair wilf 

promote their own interest by sending them early. 

feb 19 H. M. SMITH. 


a 


GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE undersigned begs to inform his patrons and 
the public generally, that he has just completed 
his supply of the above from England and the 
Continent. Viz: Early Peas, Beans, Harly York, 
Large York, Flat Dutch, Drumbead, and many 
other Cabbages; Caulifiowers, Bests, Celery, Kgg 
Plants, Lettuces, Onions, Peppers, Short Top Rad- 
ishes, Tomatoes, Carrots, &c., with all other Vege- 
tables and herbs in the Trade. 

From his long experience and connection in the 
Seed Trade he can warrant them of first rate ex- 
cellence, and at very moderate prices, either 
wholesale or retail. 

FLOWER SEEDS of the choicest kinds, and 
what are specially suited to this climate, are 
offered in Collections, at the following rates; free 


ali celebrated for speed and great endurance—and | py mail: 


goes back to some of the purest Arabian and} 


English horses. 


Persons wishing to breed from Kossuth, would do | 


well to make early application, as. he will positive- 
ly not exceed the limit. 
Mares sent from a distance will be well taken 
eare of, at my stable, at forty cents per day. 
H. J. SMITH. 
fedt 


Rucuwoxn, Jan. 2h, 1856. 


PREMIUM MACHINES. _ 

MY PATENT STRAW CUTTER AT $10 was award- 
ed the first premium offered by the Virginia State Agricul- 
tural Society for the best hand Straw Cutter te be exhib- 
ited at their Fair in 1853. Atthe State Faira in 1554 and 


1855, it again competed with all others, and cach year! © 


received the highest award of the Society. Besides this 
evilence of superiorHy, I offer, to all persons nol familiar 


with it, the machine, subject to be returned in a month, if, | 


after trial, it does nm prove the best machine at any price, 
considering ita combined advantages for cutting hay, oats, 
stalks, shucks, vegetables, &e. The machine, when to go 
long distances, will be socuteiy packed, without charge, 
zo a8 to occupy but 4eubie feet, and may be sent to any 
part of the United Skates at a trifing cost. Netes on any 
solvent banks, or reference, encksed wiih order, will secure 
prompt attention. 

My CYLINDEW® CORN SHELLER, capable of sho!- 
ling 300 bushels ia a cay by hand, and my combined 
machine, capable of shelling 300 by hand, and six huadred 
by horse power, were each awarded the first premium as 
above, in 1855. They are warranted to be of superior 
workmanship, and not liable to be put out of order, 


100 Packets, very choicest, &5 00 
100 2 second, 4 OG 
59 is choicest, 2 5C 
oO Hh second, 2 09 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. Catasogues 
ean be had on application. 
JOHN SAUL, 
Seed Warehouse, 396 Tth st.. corndr H. st. 
Wasuineron Crry, D.C. 


SAL BRATUS. 


The subsribers offer to the trade Saleratus of 
different grades of strength, which they claim to be 
of superior quality to any otherin market, and en- 
rely free from any deleterious ingrediengs. , 

We are the only manufacturers whose process of 
manufacture is conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of an experienced practical chem- 
ist. Having been engaged for several years in the 
mannofacture of our peculiar kind of Salzratus, 
and being the originator of those manufactured, we 
ean offerto consumers a guarantee of its great excel- 
jence which no other manufacturercan do; the new 
kind of Salwratus pompously set forth, under various 
names, in different advertisements, being merely 
imitations of the article we originally introduced 


mat 


| to the public. 


Je warrant the quality of all goods sold by ws, 


{and agree to return the purchase money, together 
| with expenses of transportation, on every article 
| that proves to be inferior to our representatioa of 

My THRESHERS have beeo awarded act Tue! its quality, 
Premiums offered by the State Agricultural Society in | 
1839, 1854 and °55, afer each year competing with all the | 


JOHN DWIGHT & CC. 


Mr34* Wo, 112 Pear! Street, New Yor. 
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ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY & UNION STS. 


WAREHOUSH, SEED STORE, AND SALES ROOMS, 
NO.52 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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BROTHERS, 


Soe Propricers and Manufacturers of Emery’s Pateat Railroad Horse Powers and Overshat Threshing 
Machines and Separators. Also Manufacturers of cud Wholesale Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL MACH I 


NES 


AND IMPLEMENTS 


Of the latest and most improved kinds extant. 
PEALERS IN GRAIN, FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS & FERTILIZERS, 


The Horse Powers, together with the great variety of 


Lapon-Saving Macursks, to be propelled thereby, being 
tke leading articles mancufactured by the proprietors, the 
aitentron of the public is especially ealled to them. Full 
DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES con- 
laiming directions, prices and terms of sale, warranty and 
peyment, scent by mail, gratis, to al! post-paid applications, 

Upwards of Twelve Handred sets of the above celebra- 
‘ed tnachines, huve been made and sold in tus city alone 
dering the last twelve months, and without supplying the 
demand, The poitic may rest assured the reputation 
neretofore earued fer thely manufactures, shall be fully 
sustained, by using none but the best material and work- 
maenship; and by a strict attention to business, they hope 
to merit and enjoy a continuance ef the patronage hereto- 
fore so Ktberally bestowed. 

As large numbers of Powers and other machines are 
being offered in various sections of the country, resembling 
those of the abeve manufacturers in almost every particu- 
lar, it becomes necessary to caution the public against the 
deception, and to enable their own to be distinguished from 
ali ethers, they would say, the words “Emery’s Patent” 


i 
ibs 


are upon ull the small wheels, “Emery” apon the links of 
the chain, and the name “Emery” in some manner, and ail 
in raised letters, is cast upon some or all the iron parts of 
their machines, beside the woodwork being also stencilled, 
in & conspicuous manner, with the names of the propri- 
etors and their place of business. 
WARRANTY, CAPACITY, ECONOMY. 

The Two Horse Power end Thresher, as represented Qy 
circulars, is.capable, with three or four mon, ot threshiag 
from 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or rye, and the Ong 
Horse Power from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat or rye; or 
both kinds of powers, &o., are capable of threshing double 
that amount of oats, barley er buckwheat per day, of or- 
dinary yield. ; 

These Power Threshers, &c., are warranted to be ot 
the best materials and workmanship, and to operate as 
represented by this circular, to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chasera, together with a full right of using them in any 
territory of the United States, subject to be returned within 
three raonths aad home transportation and full: purchase 


money refunded if not found acceptable to the eeraatert: 
mh2t 


Fi 
* 


unparalleled increase and great popularity; Ist. It is| 
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SAMUEL S. COTTRELL, | 
SADDLE AND HARNESS MANU- 
XN PACTURER, Wholesale and Retail, 
ite INo. 118 Main Sureet, Richmond, Va., 
ani having received the firet premium at the 
air of the Virginia Mechanics Institute, 
in 1854, and a Silver Medal at the Fatr 
of the same Institute in 1853, feels con- 
fident he can please all persons in want 
ef any article in his line. Marly 


ATKINS’ AUTOMATON : 


OR, : 


SS : = 
ing, it is thoroaghty ventilated throughout the fea 
drawers, hives, honey boxes and chambers. ’ 
_ The work and progress of the bees may be seen. 
in the hivesand honeyboxesatany time. A medal 
was awarded the inventor, S. Devis, at the exki- 
te of the industry for all Nations in New Yori 
in 1853. ; 

The following certificate will show that the hive 
has merits of a superior order: 


We the undersigned, inventors and exhibiters at 
the Exhibition of the Industry of all N ations, at 
Wo YY 5 4 ot 3 {ar i whi 
New York, hereby certify that we have examized , 


SELE-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER, ! wi/A much care a Platform Bee-Hive, invented and 


) 
; 


BEST’ MACHINE IN USE. 
1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successfully in 1853. 
300 in twenty different Slates in 1854. 
1200 in all paris of the Union tn 1855. 
i900 building for the harvest of 1856 ! 


THERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR THIS | 


strong and reliable, and easily managed. 2d. It saves*the 
hard labor of Raking. 3d. tt saves at least another hand | 
in binding. 4th. It saves shattering by the careful hand- | 
liag in raking; besides, the straw being laid straight, it is 
well secured in the sheaf, and doos not drop in the after 
handling, and the heads are not exposed in the stack, so 
that the GRAIN saving even exceeds the LABOR saying. 
5th. It is a good Mower, being one of the best convertible 
wachines in use. 6th. It has a Knife that does not choke. 
lis other execllencies, too numerous to mention here, are! 
fairty given in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also | 
attested by the award (mostly in only three years) of 
OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 
PricE—REAPER AND Mowen, 3200,—$75 onits receipt, 
$75 first September, and #50 first December, Price of 
Serp-Raking Rearen only $175. Considerable saving | 
in freight to those ata distauce who order prior to Ist 
Marehs also liberal discount for advance payruent. 
To secure a machine, order immediately.. Though so 
little fimown the past season, and none ready for delivery, | 
till Ist May, yet not two thiras the customers could be| 
supplied. ‘The reputation of the Machine is now widely | 
established, so that THREE THOUSAND will not as nearly | 
supply the demand as twelve hundred did last year, and | 
we shall also. be selling four months earlier. 
Order early, if you would not be disappointed. 
PAMPHLETS giving IMPARTIALLY the OPINIONS OF, 
FARMERS, tagether with orders, notes, &e., mailed to! 
applicants, and prepaid. 
Write to ug at Cuicago, (Ill,) Daytoyx, (Ohio,) or 
BaLtimore, (Md.,) whichever is nearest to you. 
J.S. WRIGHT & CO. 
** Prairie Fariner” Works, Chicago, Dec. Ist. 1855, 
mar At 


BEE HIVES. 

Te those interested in keeping hives it will be 
important to know, that 2 hive can be constructed’ 
with: all the following advantages. 

The beesmay be made toswarm from one or 
more hives, or may be conducted into any number 
of hives without swarming, and still have a full 
supply of queens. They are protected from the 
bee moth and other insects, if raanaged according to 
directions given in the book, which aecompanies 
every hiye. 

Tho bees can exercise without going out too} 
early to die on the snow in spring. The filth can 
a. any time be removed from the hives without 
disturbing the bees. The bees can be transferred 
as often as necessary to give them new comb with-| 
out Killing them. 

Ippreyents all possibility of robbing whitst feed- 


patented by Sylvester Davis, of Claremont, New 
Hampshire, and must say that it possesses mare 
practical aévaniages tor Bee-keeping than any hive 


| we have cver seen, and do believe that all who may 
| be interested in the culture and management of that 
| most interesting insect, will find it much to thei 


advantage to use Mr. Davis’ Hire, and adopt his 
system of keeping Bees. We therefore most hear- 
tily beg leave to recommend it to those interested 
‘ ey ink BEART, Lancaster, Pa. Inventor, 
R. WM. Freup, ¥ ingtor ; ‘or 
Wal. Bi! Cokra’Wabhiineton, D.C. Inventor: 
yu. B. Coxrs, Washington, D. C. Inventor: 
Wa. G. Maynaro, New York City, Exhibitor 
Wo. RepinG, Flemington, N, Jersey, Inventor. 
Hammond Howe, Cincinnati, Ohio, Inventor. 
L. A. Lyox, Ohio, Exhibitor. 
J.B. Tituincuursr, Pt. Harmar, Ohio, Inveater. 
Wa. H. Gizss, Washington, D. C. Inventor. 
Hiram Sanps, Washington, D. ©. Inventor. 
Joun G. Garnirson, Salem, Jowa, Inventor. 
L. F. Noumes, New York, Exhibitor. 
Tos. Parmer, Camden City, N. J., Exhibitor. 
Avcustus Eviiorr, San Francisco, Cal., Inventor. 
Micaitu Norrina, Portland, Me., Inveator, 
Bens. H. Ovis, Syracuse, N. ¥., Inventor. 
Dr. T. G. Cuavron, Norfolk, Va., Inventor. 
Josepu E. Houmes, Newark, Ohio, Inventor. 
The price of a stand of four hives is #12, the 
right for an individual to use any number, wit 
full printed instructions for building, is -$19 
Some of the hives are now ready for delivery. 
Instructions to build, with right, will be sent 
to order by mail. H...M. SMITH, 
Manufacturer of Agricultural Machizery, 
mare Richmond, Va. 


LIME—LIME—LIME. 


TO FARMERS, BRICKLAYERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


Having made arrangements for a regular supply 


7 


| of shells, f am prepared to furnish any quantity. of 


well burnt Shell Lime, as low or lower than can be 
procured elsewhere. It will be delivered to farmers 
atany of the railroad Depots, and to customers in 
the City wherever they may desire. 

Application to be made at my Lime Kilns, oppo- 
site ‘Tredegar Iron Works, at Mr John G. Werth’s 
office, corner 10th Street and Basin Bank, er at 
Messrs. Smith and Harwood’s Hardware Store, 


Maino Street, Richmond, ; 
WILLIAM SMITE. 


Jan ly 
LEWIS HILL, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
ATTENDS TO THE SALE OF 
WHEAT, FLOUR, CORN AND TOBACOO. 
OFPICB ON GOYSRNOB OR THIRTEFNTH af, || 


RICHMOND, VA, 
dee I—Ly | " 
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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS, | | the constitution. Thia medicine is supplied by 
Your attention is called to ibe Mannres manufac-| Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pills, as has been proved in 
rored by the Lodi Manufacturing Co. from the con-} every instance in which it has had a trial. Alw 
tents of the sinks and privates in New York City, | beneficial, not a solitary instance has ever ocew 
and free from offensive odor, called in which its effects haye been injurious. The 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. vention of an educated and distinguished phy si- 
Pondrette is com posed of two-thirds night soil andj cian, it has nothing in common with the quack 
one third decomposed vegetable fibre. ‘Tafeu is nostrums imposed upon the public by shallow pre- 
composed of three-fourth night soil and one-fourth | tenders to the medical art. Experience has now 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano. proved, beyond a doubt, that Dr. M’Lane’s Pill is 
These manures are cheaper and better adapted | the best remedy ever proposed for the Liver Com- 
for raising Com, Garden Vegetables and Grass, | plaint. 
than any other in market. Can be putin contact} Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mo- 
with the seed without injury, and causes Corn and; LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
seeds {0 come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier,!none else. There are other Pills, purporting to be 
and yield ene third more than other manures, and Liver Pills, now before the public. Dr. M’Lane’s 
is a sure Pievenianvc of the cal worm, {liver Pills, also his Celebrated Vermifuge, can 
‘ Ywo bbls of Poudrette or 100 bbis. ‘Tafeu, will! now be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the 
manure an acre of Corminthe hil. T afen 1 3.4 United States and Canada. ap 
cents per Ib. Poudrette $2 CO per bbl. or $1 50 for 
any quantity over 7 bbls., delivered on neo vessel Os 
or railroad free from aby charge for package or AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
carlage. A pamphlet containing every information | ; PILLS THAT ARE PILLS!! 
sent, post paid, to any one sending their address to Pror. Haves, State Chemist, of Massachusetts, says 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. | they are the best of all Pitts, and annexed are the men 


ot 60 Courtlandt-st., New York | who certify that Doct. Hays knows, viz: 
$$ ____________— | Lemur Saw, Chief Justice Supreme Court Mass. 

WORMS! WORMS! WORMS! Emory Wasusurn, Governor of Mass. 
W. C, PrunxettT, ‘Lieut. Gov. of Mass 


re arned treatises | on writ- 

a erent many Learned. eat ee bean apes EDWARD ib ues Ex-Sec. of State of Mass. and Senator 
ten, explaining the origin of, and classifying the} “or United States. 
worms generated in the human system. Scarcely|R. c, Wasruaor, Eix-spealer House fepoathS: 
any topic of medical science has elicited more} Apsporr Lawrence, Minister Plenipot. to Great Britain. 
acute observation and profound research; and yet! }Joun B Firspararck, Catholic Bishop, Boston. 
physicians are very much divided in opinion on MEN THAT ARE MEN! 
the subject. It must be admitted, however, that,| Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonish- 
after all, a mode of expelling them and purityi ing | ing Rapidity, we may mention 


the body from their presence is of more value than | ‘Costivences, Billious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
ihe wisest disquisitions as to their origin. | Heartburn, Headache arising from foul Stomach, Nausea, 


Such an expelling agent has at last been found. Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the. Bowels, and pain 
De Mibanes. Vecenfure mroves dor beste wei therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulce- 
sa am : Be Proves - yen rous and cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant 
sought afler specific—its eflicacy being universally 


“ : a Medicine, crofula or King’s Evil. They also by purify- 
acknowledged by the entiie medical faculty. As f y yon 


ay is : eae ing the blood and stimulating the system, cure many Com- 
farther proof, read the following from a lady—one plaints which it would not be supposed they could reach; 
of our own citizens: 


such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Ner- 
vous Irritability, Derangement of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstructions of its functions. They 
are the beat Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and will. 
but need to use them once to know it. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Ms., and sold! 
by every respectable Druggist in New England. Ap2t 


eee 


New Yorks, Oct. 15, 1852. 

This is to certify that I was troubled with worms 
for more than a year. I was advised to use Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. I took 
one bottle, which brought away about fifty worms; 
I commenced improving at ounce, and am now per- 
fectly well. The public can learn my name and 
farther particulars, by applying to Mrs. Hardie, 
No. 8, Manhattan place, or to K. L. Theall, Drug- 
gist, corner of Rutger and Monroe streets. The subscriber continues to manufacture the 
P. §.—Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, also above at his Bone Mill, near the city, and having 


IMPROVED SUP. PHOS. LIME. 


Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pills, can now be had at all re-| appointed Messrs, Bra incon & Co., Richmond, and 
spectable Drug Stores in the United States. T. Brancu & Sons, Petersburg, agents, all orders 
Purchasers will please be careful to ask for, and | addressed -to them will be promptly attended to.— 
take none but D1. M’7LANE’S VERMIFUGE. All| His price is $40 per ton, and the quality is fully. 
others, in comparison, are worthless, ap equal to any manufactured out of the State. Those 
in want would do well to order soon, that none 
may be disappointed: Annexed will! be found one: 
out‘of many certificates. R.R. a 


\ CERTIFICATE. 


Having wsed R. R. Duval’s Super. Phosphate of *-’ 
Lime both on Corn and Wheat, l am much pleased 
with its effects, and take pleasure in recommend-: © 
it. I consider it equal, if not pire se to any ! 
manufactured out of be State. ‘ad 


J, LUCIUS DAVIS, > 
mh-tf | "oo Henrico, Weg 1 


DR. MUOLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 


When the proprietor of this invaluable remedy 
purchased it of the inventor, there was.no medi- 
cine which deserved the name, for the cure of Li- 
ver and Biltious complaints, notwithstanding the 
great prevalence of these diseases in the United 
States. In the South and West particularly, where 
the patient is. frequently unable. to obtain the ser- 
vices of 2 recular physician, some remedy was re- 
quired, at once safe and effectual, and the oper: 
tion of which'céuld in no wise prove prejudicial to 
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DISEASES Of THE LIVER. 


- When the celebrated Dr. Rush declared that 
drunkenness was a disease, he enunciated a truth 
which the experience and observation of medical 
men is every day confirming. The many appa- 
rently insane excesses of those who indulge 
in the use of spirituous liquors, may thus be 
accounted for. The true cause of conduct, 
which is taken for infatuation, is very frequent- 
ly a diseased state of the Liver. No organ in 
the human system, when deranged, produces 
a more frightful catalogue of diseases. And if, in- 
stead of applying remedies to the manifestations 
of disease, as is too often the case, physicians 
would prescribe with a view to the original cause, 
fewer deaths would result from diseases induced 
by a deranged. state of the Liver. Three-fourths 
of the diseases enumerated under the head of Con- 
sumption, have their seat in a diseased Liver.— 
(See Dr. Gunn’s great works.) 

Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. There are other Pills, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before the public. Dr. McLane’s 
Liver Pills, also his celebrated Vermifuge, can now 
be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. aplt 


DR. MPLANE’S VERMIPUGE. 

During a practice of more than twenty years, 
Dr. McLane had aitended innumerable patients 
affiicted with every form of worm diseases, and 
was induced to apply all the energies of his mind 
to the discovery of a vermifuge, or worm destroy- 
er, certain in its effects; the result of his labors is 
the American Worm Specific, now before the pub- 
lic, which is perfectly safe, and may be given alike 
to children of the most tender age or to the adult; 
it purges mildly and subdues fever, and destroys 
worms with invariable success. It is easy of ad- 
ministration, and as it does not contain mercury in 
any form whatever, no restrictions are necessary 
with regard to drinking cold water, nor is it capa- 
ble of doing the least injury to the tenderest in- 
fant. An incredible number of worms have been 
expelled by this great vermifuge. 

Purchasers will please be careful to ask for Dr. 


McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, and: 


take none else. All other Vermifuges, in compar- 
ison, are worthless. Dr. M’Lane’s genuine Vermi- 
fuge, aleo his Celebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. aplt 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 


ALLEN’S CELEBRATED REAPING and MOW- 
ING MACHINES—These never clog, and can be 
worked on rough and steny surfaces. Wright’s 
Reaper with Atkins’s Self-raker; Manny’s, McCor- 
mick’s, and Hussey’s Reapers, Ketchum’s mower, 
and all other good machines. 

ALLEN’S Superior Horse-Power and Thresher ; 
also Bogardus’s,. Emery’s, Hall’s,.Taplin’s, and 
several other kinds. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a 
very large and complete assortment; Field and 
Garden Seeds of.all sorts; Peruvian Guano, Su- 
perphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, &c., &c. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New York. 

mar 4t-p. 


C GENNET, Watcbmeker and Jeweler, 149 west 
¢ Main street, Beagle Square, Richmond. Watches 
and Clocks repaired und warranted, sep aly 


° 
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MORRISON’S REAPER, 

Manufactured and for sale by “hy 
‘ WM. E. MORRISON & MOORE, 


Petersburg, Va. 


We learn that a factory has been established in 
the City of Petersburg for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the Reaping Machine patented by Rob’t J. 
Morrison of this city. A model of this machine 
was exhibited at the late State Agricultural Fair. 
It attracted the attention of thousands of our best 
farmers, and received the commendation of the 
Committee on Reapers. The report of this com- 
mittee was published in the December number of 
this paper. Those who desire to purchase this 
implement, should without delay address Messrs. 
W. ik. Morrison & Moore, Petersburg, whose 
advertisement will appear in the next number of 
this paper.— Southern Planter. 


Extract from report of Committee on Reapers: 


“They would call attention of the Society to a 
new Reaper and Mower, a Virginia invention, 
pattented by Robert J. Morrison, of the City of 
Richmond, differing in some important respects 
from others, which, after, a careful examination, 
they believe wil] prove a valuable machine.— 
Among cther improvements, they would mention 
the covering and protection of the driving power 


‘from dirt, &c., preventing wear and tear and clog- 


ging. The facility with which it can be thrown 
out of gear, the peculiarity of the gear, the upper 
lid having a slight vertical motion, but no lateral, 
forming scissors without a pivot, cleaning the cut- 
ter, and at the same time opposing a cutting edge to 
the culting edge of the knite, &c.” aptf 


FARM WANTED. 


A Farm of two or three hundred acres of land, 
below the blue ridge and avove tide water in a 
healthy section, which will afford at the same time, 
a good location for a physician, and a good situa- 
tion for a Female Boarding School. Apply at the 
office of the Southern Planter, by Jetter, giving full 
description.of premises and neighborhood, aptf 


M-LANE.S WORM SPECIVIC. 
The following, from a customer, shows the de- 
mand which this great medicine has created wher- 


ever it has been introduced. 


Brosssura, Tioga Co. Pa., March 30, 1850. 


Gentlemen—In consequence cf the great consump- 
tion of your “ Worm Specific” ia this place and 
vicinity, we have entirely exhausted our stock. 

We should feel obliged by your forwarding, via 
Corning, N. York, 20 dozen, with your bill, on the 
reception of which we will remit you the money, 

From the wonderful effects of said “Specific” in 
this neighborhood, there could be sold annually a 
large quantity, if to be had, (wholesale and retail) 
from some Jocal agent. If you would compensate 
a person for trouble and expense of vending, I think 
I could make it to your advantage to do so. 


Yours respectfally, WM. M. MALLORY. 
Messrs. J. Kipp & Co. Per W. E. Porter... 


Purchasers will please be careful to ask for DR. 
M’LANE’S CELEBRATED VEGMIFUGE, and 
take none else. All other Vermifuges, in compar- 
ison, are worthless. Dr. M’Lane’s genuine Vermi- 
fuge, also his celebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada, maylt 
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‘IMPROVED STOCK.—Stock Catile of all the difex 
ent breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &e. will be purchase 
to order, and carefully shipped to any part of the Unite 
States, for which a reasonable commission will be charged. 

Apply to AARON CLEMENT, Philadelphia. 
Refer to Gen. Wm. H. Richardson, Richmond, Virginia. 
N.B. All letters (post-paid) will be promptly attended to. 
apy 53—tf 
THE GREAT RESTORATIVE. 
FEVER anp AGUE CURED spy DR. M’LANE’S 
LIVER PILLS. 


Mr. Jonathan Hougham, of West Union, Park 
County, [linois, writes to the proprietors that he 
had suffered greatly from a severe and protracted 
attack of Fever and Ague, and was completely res- 
tored to health by the use of the Liver Pills alone. 
These Pills unquestionably possess great tonic 
properties, and can be taken with decided advan-| 
tage for many diseases requiring invigorating rem- | 
edies; but the Liver Pills stand pre-eminent as a 
means of restoring a disorganized Liver to a heal- 
thy action; hence the great celebrity they have 
attained. The numerous formidable diseases 
arising from a diseased Liver, which so long bafiled 
the skill of the most eminent physicians of the 
United States, are now rendered easy of cure 


tinguished physician whose name this great med- 
icine bears—a name which will descend to posterity 
as onc desecving of gratitade. Tais invaiwibl: 
medicine should always be kept within reach; and 
upon the appearance of the earliest symptoms of} 
diseased Liver, it can be safely and usefully: 


administered. May lt 
CI HELL LIME.—I have for sale, and will keep 
Ne) constantly on hand, at my lime kilns near Capt. 
Goddin’s tavern, on Bacon Quarter Branch, a large 
supply of the best quality of Shell Lime. Farmers 
and others in want of this, article, can get their 
orders Glicd by applying at my kilns or addressing | 
mre through the city post office. 
ap hy JOHN MOS8s. 


AYVER‘’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarsness, | 
Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Asthma and Con-| 
sumption, is universally known as the best remedy | 
ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmonary 
disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and | 
sO numerous the cases of its cures, that almost. 
every section of the country abounds in persons 
publicly known, who have been restored from} 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs} 
by its use. When once tried its superiority over | 
every other medicine of its kimd is too apparent te 
escape observation, and where its virtues are 
xnown, the public no longer hesitate what antidote 
to employ for the distressing and dangerous affec- 
tions of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to ourclimate. -Byits timely use many, nay almost | 
all attacks of disease upon the Lungs or throat, are | 
arrested and thas are. saved many thousands every 
year from a premature grave. No family should} 
be without it, and those who-do neglect to provide 
themselves with a remedy which wards off this 
dangerous class of diseases will have cause to 
deplore it when it is too late. Proofs of the surpri-| 
sing efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral need not be} 
given to the American people,—they have living} 
proofs in every neighborhood. But those who wish 
wo read the statements of those whose whole health 
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has been restored and whose lives have b 
by its use, will find them in my American . 
which the agent below named has to fa 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,— 
and sold by all respectable Draggists every where 


ish gratis 
for every one. esheets rs 
THLE VIRGINIA SUBSOIL PLOW. _ 


- 
f 
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Shovel Plow and Coulter, which took the pre- 


minum atthe Virginia State Fair 1855, can be pur- 
chased of the inventor at G10. or of Meade & 
Faches, Alexandria.. Having beem thoronghly tes-, 
ted is believed to be the only reliable Subsoil Plow 


inuse. Patent applied for, 8..- 
Address ISAAC I. HITE, 


White Post P.O. Clarke county, Va. 
Jan. Ist, $856 _ jacm 


PURE NORTH DEVON STOCK, 
Several bull and. heifer Calves, of unquestiona- 
ble purity of blood, for sale, deliverable at Tolers- 
ville, on the Va, Central Rail Road. Terms reas- 


onable. “Address Dr. P. B. PENDLETON, Tolers- 
ville, Louisa county, Va. Apr 56—1tf 


SOUTH TWELFTH STREET, 
RICUMOND, VA. 


CARDS, CIRCULARS, 

And every Description of Plain and Orna 
y ° , sae ” VR chp ae, 
Printing, neatly and expeditiously executed 
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THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 


RICHMOND, APRIL, 1856. 


TERMS. . ° 

One Do.tas and Twrury-Pive Cents per anpum, 
er Onn Dorzar only, if paid im advance. Six eopies 
for Fivm Doriars; Thirteen copies for Tem Dottars— 
to be paid invariably is advance. 


Ovrice: No, 133, Corner Mein and Twelfth Street. 


Will be iaserted af the fallewiag. rated: Ror cach aquare 
of ten fines, first insertion, Ouse Bellary; each confinwance 
Seventy-fire Cents, 


Advertisements out of the Clty must be accompanic: 
} with the money, to ingure their insertion, 2 


(when paid in advapse,) to amy part of the United States 
One cent and half per quarter, or sim conde per annum, 
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